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GUIDING PRINCIPLES AND TEACHING TECHNIQUES 


Introduction 


The following materials claim only to be a beginning plan in 
Social Studies, grades one through six, in the Greensboro city 
schools; a plan that carries with it some degree of continuity, be- 
ginning with the simplest phase of social life and its controls, 
and leading upward to those which are more complex and of world 
significance. It is not an attempt to be arbitrary, inflexible 
or mandatory, but it is an attempt to formulate well selected ob-— 
jectives that achieved or approximated, will meet the needs of 
child growth upon each succeeding levele 


The Child 


By nature, he is endowed with great possibilities for both 
good and ill. His life is characterized by great activity, but 
it is through these activities that he gains ideas. With each 
new experienge he acquires broader understandings concerning life 
about him and its relationships. But, he comes to us with small 
experiential background with which to understand this ever ex- 
panding new world into which he finds himself projected. We must 
take him as we find him, and lead him through his interests into 
ever widening experiences of sotial worth, as he passes through 
the grades, and help him to acquire those habits, attitudes, ap- 
preciations, and understandings that will aid fm making hima 
happy, intelligent, co-operative member of human society. This 
is the work of social studies. 


At best, the teacher can only guide the child into channels of 
productive experience through the driving force of his interests 
and his instinctive tendencies, or, as it may be, through stimula- 
tion, inspiration and guidance. However, without pupil reaction 
there will effect no learning except unplanned-for concomitants. 
The converse of this is also true; where there is no positive 
learning, there is no teaching. With this fact before us, let 
our emphasis be placed upon the learning situation and fundamental 
principles, rather than upon patterns and devices for teaching; 
upon pupil activity, rather than upon teacher activity; upon the 
growth of the whole child, rather than upon subject matter. Our 
chief concern is not subject matter in its narrow sense, but 
children; not "covering so much ground", but effecting the growth 
of the child that he may become an intelligent citizen. Our 
problem is not merely one of information - we often know more 
and know better than we do = our ultimate aim is conduct, the 
main responsibility for which lies in the hands of the teacher. 


The Teacher 


"The teacher should be one who loves reading and who daily 
uses it in the renewal of his own vision; who has a world-outlook, 
world-sympathies; a quickened interest in the varied affairs of 
mankind; who values experience as a trainer of youth over and 
above the memorization of facts; who is a condition seller and an 
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influencer rather than a memorization taskmaster; who knows the 
tastes and interests and loves of the child's unfolding spirit 

at cach level of maturation so well thet he can divine the read- 
ing experiences most effective for owaking and exercising and 
shaping the child; who can withhold his hand in patience until the 
time is ripe; and then can subtly and unexpectedly crowd the cx- 
perience needed for the child's unfoldment cs the flood-tide of 
awakening interest reaches its crost and before the ebb has set 
in; who fcels that his responsibility is to the children - and to 
the unfolding men and women within the children - rather than to 
the syllabi and programs and textbooks — and time schedules; who 
knows how to use system and organization for effectiveness and 
economy, — and yot, keep the elements of Fpontaneity and freedom of 
choice as to the kinds and places and omounts of experience: who 
knows a bettor way of managing child-experience than he who 
mechanically grinds it out through days and wooks and months of 
dreary drudgery." -Bobbitt. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES, AN INTEGRATED COURSE 


An intogration of those subjects which aid the teachcr in this 
great work, we term social science or social studies. ‘to many, history 
is a record of great men's deeds, civics is a book, and geography the 
scicnce of "where", while, as a matter of fact, history is a record of 
change, a record of mants past conduct, a record of import:nt evonts, 

a statomont of the causes which have brought them about, and the effects 
which they have had on man - a story of his advancement. Civies is our 
guide for further advancement. But, the influence of physical factors 
upon life and life adjustments, an appreciation of how thse history of 
tho world has been controlled largely by these conditions and phenomena, 
and how man modifies his environment to meet his needs, - these we 
Class together as geography. 


The toaching of these subjects separately,as subjects, would seem 
to indicate that they have no relationship. As a matter of fact, they 
lose their effectiveness when thus dissociated in the educetional schemee 
Thoy become mere bits of unrelated information, or, as Dewey expresses 
it, "Geography presents itself as a hodge podge of unrelated fragmoents-<= 
a veritable rag-bag of intellectucl odds and ends, while history sinks 
to a listing of dates with an appended inventory of events labeled ‘in- 
portant?" 


In such a procedure, such organization of racial experience, there 
can be no pupil purposing. The child sees nothing in it except "just 
school", and school bocomes to him entirely soparate from life, while, 
as a matter of fact, it should be life itsclf, natural, happy, growing. 
Therefore, we are attempting to bring together in natural learning 
situations units of experience from these heretofore separately taught 
subjectse Through the childts reliving these, there will be effected 
changes in the individual which will lead to active, intelligent citi- 
zenship, through an ever widening, deeper understanding of the natural 
world in which he finds himself, with its controlling influences, both 
social and physical. We believe that googrephy, history, and civics 
constitute, in reality, one strongly unified influence which ties up 
the child with the home, the community, and the world. 


METHOD = WHAT IS IT? 


Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins, curriculum expert, tells us that it is not 
the Project, the Problem, the Unit, or the Movement. These, claimed by 
many educators to be one and same, Dr. Hopkins tells us, are mercly types 
of organization that especially adapt themselves to certain types of 
materials. He also tells us that it is the duty of the teacher to take 
the pupil from the point where she finds him to the end which is set up 
for him to reach. To do this she must have some means of transportation. 
This is content. She must know how to utilize her means of transporta- 
tion. This is method. 


Criteria for tho Selection of Method: 


No one method is an open sesame to success. But mothod must always 
be selected in accordance with tho psychology undcorlying the outcomes de= 
sired. Onc would not use the same method in toaching an arithmetical 
fact, or a skill, that he would in teaching a beautiful poem. Not only 
must the method selected be fundamentally sound, but according to modern 
psychologists and clrriculum experts 


To Be a Good Method It 


le Koeps the aims and objectives clearly and definitely before the 
pupil 
2. Utilizes pupil interest, pupil drive 
3. Utilizes pupil activity 
4. Utilizos pupil judgment of the result 
5. Considers the type of result to be produced 
6. Considers the level of growth upon which the pupil begins 
7. Proceeds from the psychological to the logical 
8. Leads directly to the goal 
9. Integrates the material with social life 
10. Furmishes a maximum amount of desirable concomitant learnings 


Points of Emphasis 


The most successful teacher studies herself, her pupils, and ‘subject 
matter, but is guided in all she does by the principles that underlie 
child growth, among which the following should be kept daily in mind: 


le Socialization of the child takes place through the medium of his 
own activities. These may be mental and emotional as well as the more 
external forms of activity, chief of which may be mentioned construction 
work. Books and various forms of printed material, pictures, music, 
radio talks, museum collections, talks by foreigners, group activities, 
and excursions, are a few vehicles for desired social activities. All 
of these should be used to the utmost for the socialization of the child, 


and for the purpose of rendering the work in hand, vivid, concrete, and 
reale 


2e Learning, with which we are primarily concerned, consists of ex= 
periencing. This may take place on two levels, direct experiencing, and 
indirect or vicarious experiencing. By way of illustration, when one 
acquires a fact, a concept, an ideal, or an attitude through actual 
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participation in a situation, one is experiencing directly. On the other 
hand, when an acquisition is gained through rending or explaining, no 
matter how vivid and concrete the reading or the explanation may be, it 
is still indirect experiencing. The more vivid and concrete it is, the 
more nearly it Approaches the direct experiencing level, though it never 
attains that level. Some things are better and more quickly learned by 
directly experiencing them, and some aro as well learnod or sufficiently 
loarned by experiencing them indirectly. Since much of the groater part 
of social studies must of necessity bo acquired through the indirect 
method, the plan for the teacher to follow is to use the direct method 
whenever it can be profitably used, and when the indirect method is to be 
used to sce that the materiols, the vehicles of learning, are sufficiently 
vivid and concrete. The different levels of child growth will determine 
the degree of vividness and concreteness neodfule 


3. Instincts and interests of children are powerful agencics to be 
used in furthering the socialization and expericncing of the child. They 
provide the drive, the motive power, and if properly stimulated and wise- 
ly utilized, will lead us where we want to goe Children have the con- 
structive instinct, and an instinct for working in groups as well as 
Playing in groups. These the teacher should utilize to the fullest ex- 
tent in her plan for continued growth of har pupils upon ever higher 
levels. 


4. To obtain the maximum growth in appreciations and attitudes, 
habits and skills, and knowledges or insights, every avenue of learning 
must be employed. Pupils must read widely, discuss vigorously, write 
original outlines, and stories, dramatize - in short, engage in a great 
range of activities. 


STANDARDS FOR EVALUATING AN ACTIVITY 


1. Does it add to the pupil's understanding and appreciation of relation 
sips or does it help to arouse desire to gain such understanding? 

2. Does it enable the child to express himself in a way that gives him 
positive satisfaction? 

3. Does the expression help him to clarify his ideas? 

4. Does he, in co-operating with others, learn social values? 

5. Dées it give him greater skill and develop habits: cf careful work- 
manship? ; 

6. Doss it develop initiative on the part of the pupil? 

7e Does it draw out and help to develop the child's personality? 

8. Docs it give him a sense of security, a feeling that he has made a 


real contribution to the work, and in so doing gain an added self- 
respect? 


If our activity work admits of the above gains, we may be assured 


that it is not time wasted, indeed, it is very worth while, it is truly 
educative. 


ADAPTATION OF THE WORK 


1. To Individual Difforences 


(a) 


() 


(c) 


The Bright Child 

The child who is intellectually abcve the average is usually 
the most neglected one of his group. He grasps ideas quickly, 
and then if his instinctive tendencies are not properly harnessed 
to something worth while, he acquires undesirable qualities of 
growth which vitiate his character, and makes him a social 
problem in his group. 


His work should be enriched and brondened to meet his needs 
and abilities. Ho may make special reports requiring more ex- 
tonsive reading and more difficult organization; some special 
bit of construction, dramatization or other creative work may 
be contributed to the class, or even assistance in some phase 
of class activity, all of which will contribute to positive 
social growthe Under no consideration should he ever be allowed 
to feel that he is in any sense superior to others. 


Tae Slow Child 

Thero aro many things thet he can do that will yield happy 
growth. It may bo that he is interosted in some phase of 
science, art, or music. Simpler reading may be given to report 
upon, drawing to do, some construction that he is very interest 
ed in, or oven some role of honor, that he my feel that he has 
made a real contribution to his groupe. Work that is within his 
ability to do with succoss develops a sense of secubity, self 
confidence and respect. 


Again, it may be that his handicap is due to the fect that 
he cennot read well, or he may not be physically fit. He may be 
life bright and only school dull. Huwever, discover his trouble, 
capitalize his interests to the utmost and let him know the joy 
of success, never the condemning, withering influence of failure. 


Desirable Attainmonts and Outcones 

It is not to be assumed that every child in a class will ate 
tain the same degree of growth or that evory class will. To 
assune this would be to disregard individual differences, due to 
varying abilities, differing interests and lack of experiential 
background. Noto that we say, "Each child should show growth.” 
Perhaps it would be wiser to say his maximum growth, his best 
effort. 


2. To the Community 


In adapting this work, we must also consider the community, its 


social and economic aspects, and its most vital noeds. 


TESTING OR MEASURING RESULTS 


No test has been devised for measuring satisfactorily the most 
valuable outcomes from social studies, the attitudes and ideals that are 
ewakened or established. However, as it becories desirable to determine 
growth in achievement, the objective type test made by the teacher at the 
close of her unit, is more valuable than thoso purchased from cormerical 
houses and termed standardized tests. 


The objective type tests climinato to the greatest possible degree 
the human eloment of judgment in measuring results, and too, are casy to 
correct. There arc several types of objective tests which teachers can 
make without much training in test construction. The following illus- 
trate these: 


1. RECALL TYPE - After each country in the list, write the most important 
city. 
ae United States 
be France 


2. COMPLETION TYPE - Fill in the blanks correctly. 
a. The winds that bring rain to France are 
be Water power is valuable in Switzerland because 


TRUE-FALSE TYPE - Answer with "yes" or "no", or with #for "Yes" or - 


for "No". 
ae Does farmland cost more than grazing land? 


be There are more cattle in Japan than in any other 
country of the world. 


4. MULTIPLE CHOICE TYPE = Check the item which makes each sentence 


correcte 
ae The country producing the greatest amount of 

sugar is Cuba United States Philippines | 
b. Alaska's gold is worth more than its fisheries. 


iess 


5. MATCHING TESTS - Arrange the items in the second column so that they 
match those in the first column. 


ae London a. North Carolina 
be. Raleigh be France 

c. Paris c. Italy 

d. Vonice d. England 


6. IDENTIFICATION TESTS - Identify each of the following by naming the 
river on which is located. 
ae New York 
be. New Orleans 
ce. Wilmington, N.C. 


7. MAP THSTS = Locate the following places on your outline map by place 
ing the letter given before each city in the cor~ 
rect location for thet city. 


ae Rome @. Venico 
b. Paris f. Gonoa 

c. Alexandria @. Shanghai 
de Constantinople etce 


8, THE ESSAY TYPE TESTS illustrated below are advisable occasionally. 
They give practice in orgarization of material 


sl) 
by the pupils. 
ae Why is India the most important possession of the 
British Empire? 
be Why can China support so many pcoplo? 
ce Give sone facts which prove that Japan is a world 


powere 
etc. 


GEOGRAPHIC PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING CLIMATIC CONTROL 


An insight into the following geographic controls or principles is 
basic in determining why the peoples of the world live differently. The 
most vital of these are given below. They should be made very eclear and 
very clementary for tho fourth grade pupil, and considered only as needed 
for interpretation. They should be understood fully in grade five, and 
appliec in all subsequent situations for interpretation, rathern than roe 
quire facts dependent upon them to be memorized after the traditional 
fashion, in separate situations only to be forgotten. ‘What a child thinks 


throuzh beqones a part of him, so let us help him to interpret new situations 


through an application of the following principles, once learned: 


l. The straighter the sun's rays, the warmer; and conversely, the 
more slant tho sun's rays, the colder, 

2. Cold air is heavy; worm air is light. 

3. Warm air takes up moisture; contact with cold air makes clouds 
give up moisture - rain, snow, hail. 

4. Winds coming from over the mountains, or from over the tropics 
are getting warmer, therefore pick up moisture and are drying 
winds. 

5. Water heats slowly but holds its heat longer than land; land cools 
quickly whon the sun's reys become slant with the approach of night 
or winter, 


Therefore: 

(a) Nearness to large bodies of water tempers climate - makes 
warmer wintors, and cooler summers - oceanic climate because 
of the influence of the ocean. 

(ob) Winds coming over land bring high temperatures in sumer 
when the sun's rays shine straishtest and low temperature 
in wintor when the sun's rays are very slant - continental 
climate because in the intorior of the continent. 


6. Altitude is a big geographical control. ‘The higher above sea 
level tho cooler the climate, - vertical zones. This explains 
why Switzerland is cool and Hellend, further from the equator,is 
warner; why the Congo Basin is not quite as hot as the Amazon; 
why in Quito, top of the Andes, though on the cquator, has per- 
petual spring. 


World Winds 


The system of world winds, as such, should not be studied until 


the child reaches the fifth grade. They are, however, dependent upon 
the above principles, 


Munsoon Winds 
Monsoon Winds, peculiar to Asiatic countries, are due to a conti-= 
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nental circulation of air from central Asia. In the winter when 
cold winds, made more bitter by coming over land across almost two 
continents, press outward in every direction, they are known as 
winter monsoons, and sive China proper and India dry seasons. 


In summer the winds blow over this same long distance from the 
wost to central Asia causing an area of low pressure toward which the 
cooler winds from the watcr blow northward bringing abundant rains to 
China and India. Theso are known as the summer monsoons. ‘These, 
too, depend upon the geogrephical principles given. Monsoons should 
be studied only when considering life in those Asiatic countries - 
grade six. 


MATERTALS AND SUGGESTIONS 


Since the reference material varies in the different schools, only 
that which is available in 11 libraries has boen listed in the childrents 
bibliographies, Each library will contain other matorial, perhaps more 
helpful than somo of that ineluded here. No attempt has boon made to 
build up a separate subjoct list for the teacher. Her needs will be 
fairly met if she fully acquaints hersolf with tho references siven in 
order to be able to select productive experiences for her pupils. 


A list of helpful professional books are included in the back of the 
course. You may not have all of these in your library; you may have 
others more valueblo. 


Out of our daily work in Social Studies should cradually grow a 
library of pictures, and materials for a school museum ~ excellent 
Materials for teaching or for stimulating intellectual curiosity. These 
Should be classified and contributed to the school for tho benefit of 


every one. 


Much valuable material may be found in your school periodicals. 
These might be classified as to unit help that cach contains, and the 
information made available for each school. 


This handbook for tenchers should contsin an illustrative unit for 
each objective as suggestive for its achievement, but our time has beon 
too limited to furnish these. However, some are includod for each grade 
Only as an aid to the teacher. 


The mterials, suggestions, and activitios heroin outlined are not 
designed to repress the teacher. Her individuality, her originality, and 
her initiative are not only invited and encouraged, but insisted upon. 

No bare outline of subject matter, and no suggested plan will produce 
living results until the teacher breathes into them the breath of life. 
The plan must be hor ow. Hor task is tho selection, organization and 
guidance of experience by means of which the following aims may be 
achieved or approxinated, as determined by individual needs and indi- 
vidual differences, 


Re 


Se 


De 


7. 


Be 


GENERAL AIMS 


To develop in the child a sonse of responsibility and a desire to con= 
tribute helpfully to the benefit of whatever group he may find himself 
& member. 


To develop an appreciation of our dependence upon group institutions, 
whether they be local, state, national or world 


To develop an understanding of how environment determines man's ac- 
tivities and modes of living; and how he, in turn, has modified this 
environment, or conquered his handicaps, in order to meet his needs 


To cultivate a sensitivity to those traits of strength and fineness 
that enables us to contribute toward making the world better than we 
found it 


To cultivate a sympathetic and tolerant understending of the peoples 
of the world through a study of their problems, and an appreciation 
of dur interdependence 


To develop an appreciation of our debt to civilization through an un- 
derstanding of what the peoples of the past have contributed to the 
present. 


To develop an appreciation of the ability to think throuch situations 
by arousing curiosity, and stimulating the spirit of inquiry and in- 
vestigation 


To develop an increasing ability to use effectively the tools of study 


e 


SCOPE OF THE WORK 


Grade I - Home Life and School Life 


The child at six years of age thinks in terms of his home or 
family life. Mother, fathor, sister or brother, and his pets consume 
most of his thoughts. His interests lie dominantly there. Nowa 
change occurs. From the small home circle he comes to school, where, 
with limited experience, he finds himself a member of a larger more 
complex group to which he must, with teacher guidance, learn to ad- 
just himself, and with which he must learn to co-operate. ‘Thus, 
through direct experiencing he gains his first concept of group 
membership, and first realization of his responsibility to his group. 
This group idea, with its responsibilities and obligations, grows 
larger as he relives experiences of others who contribute to his 
needs and his protection. The milkman, the farmer, the postman, 
the fireman, and others. 


Grade II - Broader Group or Community Life - Our City 


In grade two, the concept of sroup membership broadens, and with 
it the ability to adjust, to accept responsibility, and to appre- 
ciate the bencfits of co-operation as realized from an understand+ 
ing of community institutions or enterprises of the City of Greens= 
boro, such as Post Office, storés, bakeries, dairies, coal and ice 
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companies, water department, fire department, health department, 
police department, light and power companies, schools, churches, 
libraries, newspapers, hospitals, and so on. 


Grade III. 


Ie Home Geography 
A. Basic Human Needs and how they are supplied 
1. Food - shelter - clothing 
Re Fuels 
3S. Transportation and communication 


With a realization of our dependence upon large groups of 
people who produce and furnish us with the necessities of life, the 
child's concept of social dependence and interdependence continual- 
ly broadens until it includes world communities - even people in for 
away lands contribute daily to our comfort and need. 


II. Observational Geography 


In order to understand the problems underlying and affect= 
ing our basic needs, elemental yet fundamental facts of geogra= 
phy are essential. These may be gained through field trips and 
observation. 

1. The seasorsand how they affect life 

2. The sun, what it is, and its relation to life - tempera 

ture, light, winds 

3. Forms of water - rain, dew, fog, clouds 

4, Weather - what it is - temperature. rainfall, winds, 

over a short time ) 

5. Climate - temperature, rainfall, winds: over a long f 

period of time (years - about the same every year) 

6. How to tell direction 

(a) Noontime shadow 
(b) North Star (North of equator only, as it cannot 
be seen south of this point) 

7. Soil as a controlling factor of plant life; how mado; 

kinds of soil 

8. Land and water forms (as needed) 


III. Primitive peoples with emphasis upon the Indians - the first 
Americans = how they lived and what they contributed to 
civilization - Columbus may be studied here, 


IV. Map Concept (when needed) 


Note: Units for the above (with the exception of Indian study) 
are found in Bodley's Home Geography. These will prove very 
helpful as material for each child, suggestions for activities 
and attainments, but should in no sense be considered suf= 
ficient. The work should both begin and end outside of the 
book. 


Grade IV —- Journey Geography - World View 


Through delightful journeys to type countrics the pupils of 


>A 


Few aheads SP, 


grade four will discover how the people of the world work and 
play and live; and why they are different from us, with the emphasis 
on why they differ, rather than how. Through these journeys they 
should acquire geographical principles through which to interpret all 
later adjustments to geographic controls. 


Grade IV -B 


1. Cold Countries 
ae Norway - Lapland, typos--Vikings 
b. Greenland, Nerthern Canada, Alaska--Eskimo Lund, types - 
Peary 
ce South Cold Cap = Antarctia - No human life here -— Aisundson - 
Byrd 
2. Hot Dry Countries 
a. Arabia - types---Marco Polo 
be Sahara - desert life 
3. Hot Wet Countries - jungle life 
ae Congo Basin - Prince Henry - Vasco da Gama 
be Amazon Basin ~ Columbus - Americus Vespucius 
ce. Island Homes - Philippines (hot) -- Magellan 
Japan (temperate) 


Grade 4A 


1. High Countries = Switzerland, type - William Tell 

2. Lowlands - Holland, a type - Dutch Settlers 

3. Temperate Countries - U. Se, a type - Colonies, Enszlish and 
French 


Grade 5B = North America 


Here the emphasis should be placed upon an insight into the 
factors whieh contributed to the rise and progress of the American 
nation - the United States - our endebtedness and our obligations to 
future generations. 


Grade 5A 


le. Our Northern Neighbor - Canada 

2. Ue S- Dependencies or Colonies 

3. Our Southern Neighbor - Latin America - Mexico, Central America, 
and South America 


Emphasis in the above studies should be placed upon a tolerant 
understanding of these countries; our need of them and their need 
of us — interdependence. 


Grade VI - Old World Countries - Units through problems 


Two distinctive, but opposing themes run throuch the work of 
grades six, backwardness and progress, with world interdependence 
and world indebtedness tied up with each. ‘the amount of work in 
the two is too unbalanced to draw a semester line, so no such 
division is made. How much and how richly the work is treated 
should be determined by each individual group. 


T. ASia as a whole — her backwardness in world affairs 
1. He independent countries and their problems 
(Tas Chinese republic, Japanese Empire, the Soviet Union, 


and Siam) 


2 Minor countries of Asia and what they contribute to us. 
3. India - Interpretive background for point 6 under II 


II. The Rise, Soread and Growth of Civilization 

1. Africa and Europe by comparison 

2e Beginning of civilization - Egypt - her contributions ° 

3. Western Asia and contributions to civilization 

4, Greece and her contributions 

5. Rome.and Roman Empire and her contributions to civilization = 
Rise of modern Euwopean nations and their contributions 

6. The British Empire - British Isles, Canada (only as an 
advantage to England), Indie, Australia, and colonies of 
ifrica - Britain's strength as a maratime nation and manu- 
facturing country 


GRADE OBJECTIVES AND UNITS 
Grade I 


1. Objective 


To develop in the child a conscious interest in his home 
environment, and appreciation of the contributions made to his 
comfort and well-being, and to awaken in him a growing sense of 
responsibility to the home group 


Unit -- Home Life 


2. Objective 


To stimulate an interest in his school environment, in 
what others do for him, and a desire to co-operate for common 
good 


Unit -=- School Life 


3. Objective 


To awaken an intelligent interest in other factors of his 
immediate enviroment which contribute to his protection ana 
well~bcing, to broaden his social outlook, and to develop and 
increasing sense of dependence ana interdependence 


Units -= Replete with possibilities, such as; 


Te Health } 
1. Nurse and school doctor 
2. Cafeteria 
(a) Milk 
(b) Farm - our dependence for foods 
(c) Bakery, etce 


II. Safety 
Le Traffic 
&. Fire, etce 
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III. Pleasures 
le Pets 
2. Trips 
3. An Aquarium 
4. The Circus, etc. 


Grade II 
1. Objective 
To develop an appreciation and an understanding of our 
group institutions and the great number of people whose labors 
contribute toward making our lives safe, comfortable, and 
happy -- our part, too, in this great social scheme 
Units -- Cormunity Life - Our City 
The above unit may be considered as a whole, or broken into 
many units as the teacher considers most productive of growth 


for her own particular group. (See "Scope of Work - Grade II) 


There is much argument, however, in favor of the former 
plan. 


Grade III 
1. Objective 
To lead the child into experiences that will broaden anda 
deepen his concept of group living and the idea of depéndence 
upon many poople at home, and even far away, for the necessities 


of life 


Units -- Our Noeds and How They Are Supplied 


2. Objective 


To develop an insight into the factors and the problems 
that underlie and affect these basic needs of human life 


Units or Activities -- Field work and observational studies 
(See Grade III, item II under "Scope of Work) 


Se Objective 
To develop an appreciation of how man changes his environ~ 
ment to meet his needs -- tunnels mountains, spans rivers, or 
goes under them, and develops inventions to meet his needs in 
transportation and communication 
Unit -- Transportation and Communication 
4. Objective 
To develop an interest in how primitive American met his 
life needs or adjusted himself to his environment, and an ap- 


preciation of what he has contributed to American life 


Unit -- Indian Life - Primitive 
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Grade 4B 


le Objective 


(a) To awaken an appreciation of how the Vikings stumbled 
upon our continent almost five hundred years before Colunbus 


discovered it 

(b) To develop an understanding of how the tilt of the earth, 
and the slant of the sun's rays detormine how man lives -- 
materials for his home, food, clothing and occupations 


Unit -- Cold Country Life 
1. Vikings or Norsemen - Norway 
2. Lapps — Northern Europe 
3e Eskimos - Greenland, Northern Canada, Alaska -- 


Peary 
4. Byrd in "Little America” - Antarctica 


2. Objective 


To develop an appreciation of how people lived in hot, 
dry countries, desert lands, and an elementary understanding 
of why they are deserts 


Unit -= Life on the Arabian Desert - Marco Polo'ts Travels 


3e Objective 


To understand and appreciate how the people of the Congo 
Basin adapt themselves to their environnent - a hot, wet 


country 


Unit -- A Side Trip up the Congo - Jungle Life 
Following Prince Henry - Vasco da Gama 


4. Objective 


To develop an insight into how location determines the 
characteristics and the activities of an island people - bold 
and adventurous by virtue of necessity; trade, maratime; food, 


largely fish 


Unit -- Japan, and Island Home 


5e Objective 


To develop an understanding of how geographic controls 
shape the Lives and character of mountain people, and to develop 
an admiration for the sturdy Swiss who have converted disad= 
vantages into advantages 


Grade 4A 


Unit -- Switzerland - High Mountain Country 


6-2 Objective 
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(a) To develop an understanding and an appreciation of how the 
Dutch acquired land from the sea itself, and how by per- 
sistent efforts they have naintained homes below the sea 
level 


(b) How their environment determines their chief occupation 
(c) And why the Dutch settled in New York 
Unit -- Holland, the Duiry Farm of Europe - Lowland Country 


7. Objectives 


(a) To develop an insight into how the tilt of the earth 
as it travels around the sun, and the slant of the swm's 
rays affect our lives 


(bo) And an understanding of how the early settlers adjusted 


- 


themselves to their environment 


Unit -- Life in a Temperate Land with the American Colonies 


Grade 5B 


1. Objective 


To develop a concrete understanding of the natural regions 
of North Americe with emphasis upon the United States 


Unit -- North America - A Resional Study 


2. Odjective 


To develop a fuller understanding of how Europe's 
reaching out for trade resulted in the discovery and explora- 
tion of America and eventuated in colonization 


Unit -- The Coming of the Spanish, the English, the French, and 
Their Objectives 


3e Objective 


To develop an understanding of the motives underlying 
the coming of the different colonists to America, their life ad-= 
justments, and life today, showing how man progresses as he 
modifies his environment 


Unit -- Life in the Colonies - Life Tuday 


4. Objective 


To develop an appreciation of frontier life, as the 
pioneers continued to push westward in contrast with life 
today in the Middle West 


Unit == Strength of the North Central States Today - Frontier 
Days 


ot! WG 


5. Objective 


(a) To develop on intclligent understanding of how water 
power, and the resources of iron, coal and oil are rapidly 
changing the southern section of the country from agricultural 


to industrial life 


(b) To determine whether sho will become a competitor 
of New England 


Unit -- The Southern States and Their Natural Resources 


6. Objective 


To develop an appreciation of the natural environnent of 
the West, and an understanding of how man has modified that 


environnent to meet his needs 


Unit -- The Great West - The Frontior Closed 


Grade 5A 


1. Objective 


To develop an appreciation of why the United States should 
need to wish colonies, and what they are worth to her 


Unit -- The United Statest Dependencies 


2. Objective 


To develop an appreciation of the friendship that exists 
between the United States and our English neighbor on the north, 
and an understanding of how natural environment caused this 
country to bo explored first for its furs, but as mon modified 
this environment, it became more important for its fisheries, 


forests, minerals and vast wheat lands 


Unit -- Canada, tho King's Country 


3. Objective 


To develop an appreciation of the retardin= influences of 
a people upon their own country even though rich and varied 


their natural resources 


Unit -- Our Southern Neighbors - Mexico anc Central America 


4. Objective 


To develop an understanding of how geographic phenomena 
and controls have retarded the development and progress of m 


entire continent 


Unit -- South America - An Interpretive Study 


| 
| 
| 
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De Objective 


To establish an attitude of friendliness toward the 
peoples of the Latin American Continent, and a strong fceling 
for our need of cach othor 


Unit -- South American Countries - Emphasis on A. B. Ce 
Countries 


Grade 6 
1. Objective 
To develop an understanding of how geographic barriers, 
climatic controls and even the people themselves have contri- 
buted to the backwardness of Asiatic countries 


Unit -- Asia, an Interpretive Study 


2. Objective 


To develop a sympathetic understanding of the Chinese and 
their problems with underlying causes, and an appreciation 
of her contributions to civilization 


Unit =-- China and Our Debt to Her 


Se Objective 


To develop a sympathetic understanding of the largest 
country in the world, her potential strength, her handicaps 
and her problems, and to gain an insight into her hopes of 
adjusting herself as a world power 


Unit -= The Soviet Union 


4. Objective 


To foster opanmindedness and respect for qa nation that 
has big problems and bis ambitions, and to understand how she 
seeks adjustnent 


Unit -- Japan, China'ta Unwelcomed Kinsman 
5e Objective 
To develop an appreciation of how early man developed 
as he sought continuously to control his environment, and as 
a result his contributions to civilization 
Unit -- Pre-historic Man and His Contributions to Civilization 


62 Objective 


To develop an appreciation of what the ancient Egyptians 
contributed to civilization, and to discover how their 


geographical environment caused civilization to spread 
northward through western Asia into Europe instead of 
southward into the continent of Africa 


Unit -- Esypt, the Cradle of Civilization - The Datm of 
History 


7. Objective 
To develop an understanding of the progress of ancient 
civilization through a study of the contributions of the 
Babylonians, the Phoenicians, and Hebrews and the Assyrians 


Unit -- Countries and Contributions of ‘iestern Asia 


8. Objective 


To develop a keon am preciation of the world's heritage 
from ancient Greecc 


Unit -- Greece, Yesterday and Today 


9. Objective 


(a) To develop an understanding of how Rome became 
Mistress of the World" and why she fell 


(b) To develop an appreciation of Rome as thé worldts 
ereat civilizer 


Unit -- Ancient Rome and Modern Italy 


10. Objective 


To develop an understanding of life during the Miadle 
Ages, the rise of modern European nations and their contribu- 
tions to modern civilization 


Units -- Western Europe - Baphasis upon the British Empire 


SOCIAL STUDIES -— PRIMARY GRADES 


Forevord —- The Social Studies in grades one and tyvo should in no sense 
be considered a subject to be tauzht, but an opportunity to socialize 
the child through utilizing his natural interests and astivitios, 
By nature, his life is activity itself, but it is throuzh these 
activitios that he grows, that he learns to think, that ho learns 
to take cognizance of his envirormont, natural and social, and out 
of the complexity of those that he comes gradually to understand 
and appreciate the significance of everyday life. But, to facilitate 
‘this, ho needs guidance through propor selection, stimulation and 
direction of these natural interests and activitios. 


In his earlicst years, these are inextricably bound up with the 
hone, his first and best known experience. Since this is true, the 
unit on home life is placed first, in grade one, thus establishing 
a necessary background for all later work in social studies. 


Dr. John Dewoy expresses his conviction that we should begin 
with home life and radiate outward in over growing circles and 
rolationships; that school life should grow gradually out of home 
life and should reproduce its essential elements in play and school 
activities in such ways that they will become meaningful and potent 
factors in understanding everyday life. To this enc, School Life 
is the second big unit of grace one. 


In grade two, the child's circle of expcrienco and concept of 
group membership has enlarged to includo a broader group idea, and 
with it tho ability to understand, appreciate, and co-operate, 
Experiences selected from cormunity life, his city, shculd meet 
his growing necdse 


The subject matter of these two grades depends upon the intorests, 
abilities, anc experiential background of the children, but certain 
experiences connected with home life, school life, ana cormuni ty 
life will contribute great social value, anc should be considerca 
by tho toacher as groat socialization activities, 


In grade three, the child's concept of group membership and 
group responsibility has grown, and with it the ability to comnpre= 
hend social situations of greater significence, basic social needs, 
and certain aspects of geographical control = See "Scope of Work, 
in elementary, yet fundamental understanding of these, ang practice 
in desirable habits of social living form a good foundation for the 
Social Studies in the intermediate grades. 


Outcomes 


Mmy sraller units or sub-units may grov out of the larger 
units listed thereby furnishing oxperience that will promote the 
desired growth of the child. Let us keep in mind that the most 
desirable outcomes from all activities are risht social attitudes 
and habits. Their values are hard to measure, indecd they are hard 


to list, but none the loss real, and, they must as definitely | he 
planned for and kept in mind by the teachor as she is tai pn work: 
with the children daily. 


Desirable outcomes aro given at the end of craces one land ji 
two. Grade three includes more in the way of insi its and under= ‘ 
standings, therefore these are given soparatoly. More specific — 
outcomes are listed in the related units included. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES - GRADE I 


le Objective 


To develop in the child a conscious interest in his home en- 


vironment, with an appreciation of the contributions made to his 
confort, happiness and well-heing, and to awaken in him a growing 
sense of responsibility to the home group. 


Note: This unit is replete with . possibilities for sub-units, or 
related units, as Pets, Toy Shop, etce 


PETS - A UNIT 


Ie WHY CHOSEN 


le 


Be 


Se 


46 


Pupils are at the age whon the child's natural love of animals, 
may be utilized in teaching subject matter anc desirable habits. 


Many of the primers, charts, poems, pictures, songs, and library 
books used deal with pets. 


Each child in the group has sore kind of pet, and is easer to 
talk about it, thereby, promoting spontaneous expression, 


Our city has a very attractive pet store, whose doors are open to 
the school children. There they may enjoy watching the many kinds 
of pots, while gaining kmowledge to be used in carrying on the 
unite 


IIe OBJECTIVES 


le 


26 


Bo 


4o 


5e 


To provide situations that, will give pleasure and mecning to the 
school, life of each child in the group and make hin a better 
member of his home group. 


To bring to the childrey, through the study of the care of pets, 
the nocessity for good food habits, Cleanliness, protection 
from weather, and rest, in keeping with their own bodies, 


To show the pupils that as only through kind and thoughtful 
treatment they may gain the love and confidence of their pets. 
The same is true regarding the people with whom they associate 


To conduct the @evelopment of the unit in a way that will render 
the learning of reading, language, writing, numbers, health, 
character, art, and music, a joyous experience. 


To employ this unit as an aid in guiding pupils in desirable 
growth, physical, mental, moral; into healthy, useful, and 
happy living 


i 
d 
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III. PETS STUDIED 
1. Rabbit (Pet and Angora) 6. Love birds 
a 2. Monkeys 7. Dogs (young) 
3. Squirrels (Mother and young) 8. Cats ( Mother and young) 
4. Parrot 9. Chickens (Hens, chicks, rooster) 
5. Alligetor 10. Gold fish 


11. Guinea Pigs 


IV. STEPS IN DEVELOPMENT 
1. Discussion of pets in general 
2 Discussion about pupils' pets 


Se 


ee 


Stor 


ies about pets 


Poems and sons3s about pets 
Pictures of pets 


Toy 

Play 
Maki 
Pre- 


pets 

s about pets 

ng pets (clay, drawing, painting, cutting) 
primer reading about pets 


Creative work dout pets 


Qe 
De 
Ce 
de 
Ce 


Stories 

Poems 

songs 

Clay 

Drawing, cutting and painting 


Ve ACTIVITIES 


A trip to the pet store 


Indivicual pet books 
Blackboard border made of pets, cut free hand by pupils 


Mini 


ature pot farm meade by pupils on sand table. 


Collection of toy pets (many of them from ten cent store) 
Mak.ing pet plays and songs 

Makiag pet stories and poenis for the school newspaper 
Bringing pictures of pets for bulletin board 

Malriag: posters and drawings of pets 

Caring for gold fish, tadpoles, and baby chicks in school 


VI. OUTCCMES ar 
1. (From Trip to the Pet Store) Makine use of home opportunities 
a. Getsine permission of principal and store owner, and engage 


De 


Ce 


de 


ing the schood# policeman to help the teacher conduct the 
trip (Civies} 

Gourtesy toward policeman, conduct on the trip, conduct 
in the store, treatment of pets, and expression of ap= 
preciation to store owner and policeman all planned be= 
fore starting on the trip. (Character) 

Habits, physical appearance, fooc, and home life of 
various pets, noted (Nature Study and Social Studies) 
Applying the rules also for proper food, shelter, sleep, 
and cleanliness, needed in caring for their pets; keeping 
their ovm bodies healthy (Health) 


2. From Correlation of Subjects 


Ae 
be 


Observation 
Free, spontaneous expression 
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¢. Vocabulary (spoken, written, and printed) 

dad. Ability in readins, spelling, lansuacge, arithmetic, hand 
work, dramatics, music, and art 

e. 4 sense of responsibility involved in the ownership of pets, 
onc a realization that kind and considerate dealings with 
them is rewarded by affection, faith, anda loyalty, from then 
(Appreciation) 

f. A desire on tho pert of oach member of the group to con- 

tribute his best towards the success of the undertaking, and 

to grow in self control, fair play, and a willingness to 
share with others (Co-operation and Character Traits) 

ge Application of knowledge and thought in providing for feed- 
ing and housing of pets (Problem Solving) 


VII. SUBJECT MATTER 
1. Reading and Languago 
ae Mother Goose Rhymes about pets (memorized) 
-, I Had a Little Pony; Little Bo=Peop; My Black Hen; Bea, Baa, 
Black Sheep; I Like Little Pussy; To Market, to Market; Oléa 
Mother Hubbard; Onee I saw a Little Bird; Little Boy Blue; 
Little Robin Rodbreast; Mary Had a Little Lamb; Hi Diddle 
Diddle 
be. Blackboard and bulletin board about pets 
ce Pre-primor reading about pets 
) de Reading and acting storics in Wag and Puff Primer, Play- 
fellow Primer, and My Weekly Reader, and in library books, 
and magazinos, as Uncle Remus, Animal Tales, Pet Stories in 
Junior Magazinos, Cuffy Bear and Strongheart 
e. Memorizing poems, as: Three Littlo Kittens; Mery Had a Little 
Lamb; The Friendly Cow, by Robert Le Stevonson; Lembkins, by 
Rosetti; Hiawatha's Friends 
2. Writing and Spelling 
a. Words used in reading vocabulary (simple words first) 
3. Music 
ae Sones - "Pretty Bunny”, "Bluebird", "Farmer's Pets", "Bow= 
Vou", "Six Little Piss", "Six Little Kittens", "Little 
Polliwog", 
be Records = "Bird Calls", Mother Goose Riymes, ana Rhythms 
imitating pets 
(Songs found in "Songs of Childhood", and "Prozressive 
Songs, Book 1) 


4e Art 
a. Pictures: The Aristocrat - Landsoer; The Cat Family - 
Rosa Bonheur; Boy and Rabbit - Raeburn; Spring Song - 
b. Names of colors used, stressing primary and binary groups, 
also neutral and the use of each i 
5. Arithmetic 
\ ae Counting groups of pets in pictures, number of pets seen at 
? pet store, estimating distance (far and near) of native 
homes of pets, measuring paper for booklets, propor tioning 
pets to fit into booklets, posters, and blackboara borders, 
number of pages grouped in booklets, memorizing numbor 
rhymes 4S: "One, two, three, four, five, I caught a hare alivet 


"Two Little Blackbirds", and "Over in the Moadow™ ; 
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6. Social Science - Health ~ Character 
ae Reading matter and pictures, showing the effect of location, 
a climate, and habits upon the happiness of pets, as, similar 
E: to the effect of these habits upon the happiness of people; 
as, "The Little Chicken ‘Iho Would Not Go To Bed", "Pig 
Brother", "Chicken Little", "Little Half Chick", "Jungle 
Stories", "Eskimo Stories", "Bird and Sea Stories". 


2. Objective 


To stimulate an interest in his school environment, in what 
others do for him, and a desire to co-operate for common good 


Unit -- School Life 


Note: This presents a good opportunity to do effective work in 
awakening civic attitudes and forming desirable habits -- in the 
basement, on the halls, in the cafeteria, in the library, on the 
grounds, and in organized play. 


3. Objective 


To develop an intelligent interest in, and understanding of 
3 other factors in his immediate environment which contribute to his 
protection and well-bcing, to broaden his social outlook, and to 
develop an increasing sense of dependence and interdependence of 
people 


Units -- Replete with possibilities from school situations: 
I. Health 
1. Nurse and school doctor 
2. Cafeteria 
(a) Milk 
(b) Farm = our main dependence for food 
(c) Bakery, etc. 
II. Safety 
By giving the child knowledge of the need of safety 
at all times, and in all ways, we develop his powers of 
observation, self-control and patience, 
1. Traffic 
2. Fire, etce 
III. Pleasures = experiences growing out of 
1. Excursions and trips 
2. Nature talks and experiences, especially about live 


things 
3. Stories, poems, and rhythms 
5 4, Pictures and picture books 


5. The free period, etc. 


YS aa == 
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A SAFETY UNIT 


Why Chosen 


Realizing the great need for the teaching of safety habits to 


little children, this unit of activity was launched early in Sep- 
tember. It has been pursued by a group of thirty-nine children 
almost entirely throughout the school year. Many other interests 
have been engaged in from time to time, but the Safety unit was 
never lost sight of. 


Objectives 


le 


Be 


Tho one big objective in this activity was to make the children 
safety conscious, Like anything else, the children need to 
practice on the thing learned. 

Another objective in the Safety unit aside from the training in 
right attitudes, was to get across to the children, in every way 
possible, our intcrdependence on those around us. 


Activities Involved 


le 


Be 


Vie worked out a scene on the illustration table showing how, when, 
and where the street may be crossed in safety. In this, we tried 
to show the actual scene or street crossing directly in front of 
our building. 


The following things were constructed and contributed by the 
children: 


school building 

houses across the street 

sidewalk 

telephone and telegraph poles 

vehicles (toy cars and wagons) 

children crossing strcet (small dolls) 

policeman directing traffic - cardboard traffic signs 

trees and shrubs on lawn - made of spools with little twigs 
stuck in 


Making \iarning Signs 
Various groups made warning signs which they were to carry ina 
parade through the primary rooms prior to the celebration of 


Safety Day. 


The class also constructed a set of safety light signals which 
were to be kept in the room during the ycar. 


Warning signs made and learned: 


Go Safety Zone 

Stop Go Slow 

Caution Stop - Look - Listen 
Use Crossings Danger 


Railroad Crossing Vateh the Lights 
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3. Children made a Safety Booklet (group) containing drawings re- 
presenting the work of almost the entire class. 


4. The made individual Traffic Books. These were cuttings of 
beacon lights - Go, Stop, Caution. Also, thoy made highway 
warning signs = Stop, Danger, Cross Roads, Stop-Look-Lisgten. 


5. They made a big automobile constructed of cardboard. This con- 
tributed perhaps more real pleasure in the games and dramatiza= 
tion than any of the others. 


Outcomes 


Most of the school subjects were included in the Safety Unit, and 
the outcomes, some of which follow, were very worthwhile. 


Reading 
1. Each of the warning signals was printed on a strip of heavy 
board and learned, ‘The children not only mastered them, but 
were able to interpret their meanings and tell the situation 
in which each occurred. 


2. Charts composed by class and printed on board by teacher 
Some of them were: 
a. People who help us in safety 


Fathor Fireman 
Mother Doc tor 
Policeman Nurse 
Teacher 


Children found pictures to represent each of the abgyo 
which were pasted with the name . 
b. How Mother Helps 
This developed into a big book, and completed the 
week before Mothers Day. 
Through pictures, every phase of child life showing the 
child's dependence upon mother for safety was represent= 
ed with the proper caption printed underneath picture. 
¢. Safety Rules - Illustrated with maguzine picturas 
1. ‘ie keep to the right when passing others 
2. tle wait to let others pass 
3. We take turns 
4. tle do not push in line 
5. We help small children to cross the street 
6. We keep toys and tools in their right place 


Writing 
1. Simple sentences that have present value written on the 
blackboard and copied in children's booklets 
2. Captions for drawings, and traffic signals 
5. Invitations to Mothers 
"Come to Grade 1A Tucsday to see our Safety Work". 


Spelling 


Children had great fun learning to 
in connection with safety. 


wos IE 


spell words and write them 


We decided to make individual Spelling Books, which gave much 


pleasure. 


By working on three and four words 
pretty thoroughly the following: 


each day, they have learned 


go red boys run trees look 
stop green girls walk grass safe 
wait yellow children we play up 
dow 
this come keep so then today 
is to on cross at all 
the as dear at your for 
way have crossing 
Arithmetic 


Counting pictures, houses, warning signs, automobiles, and so on. 


Significance of inch, foot, yard, shorter, taller, first, second, 


third, etc. 


Drawing and Construction Work 


Safety Books Caps - for Safety Play 
Posters Banners - Warning Signs 


Cardboard automobiles 


Art Appreciation - Feeding Her Birds - Millet 


Stories Read 


Hands Off = Safety Education, November Number, 1931 


Hitching on trucks 
Walking on tracks 
Baby Clouds = Poom 


Betty Crosses the Street - September Number, 1931 
Charles learns the traffic laws - Book, "The Open Door" 


Seat Work 
Examples: 
This is a policeman. Here are three traffic lights: 
Color his suit blues Make 1 say "Go", 
Color his cap blue Make 2 say "Stop", 


Draw a little boy by him. Make 3 say "Wait". 


Poems = Original and Otherwise 
Examples: 
Pete, Pete, 
Looks and listens, 
Before he crosses the street. 


Julia May, 

Finds a safe place 
When she wants 

To play. 
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Language, Literature, and Speech 


Planning, discussing and evaluating the work daily give: op- 
portunity for oral expression. 

Collecting pictures from magazines offers opportunity for spoken 
language. 

Clippings from magazines and papers about accidents were brought 
to school for the bulletin board, and pictures illustrating safe 
thinking and acting were collected and exhibited. One blackboard 
was reservec for the Daily News, and each day we tried to have 
there an interosting safety message. 


Games and Dramatization 


We have played games and concucted rhythms which would stimulate 
use of ear and eyes, also those which require muscular activity and 
control. 


Assign childron to act as autos, pedestrians, and traffic 
lights. Before children begin dramatization let each one tell who 
he is and what he does. 


Example 
I am the traffic signal. 
My red eye tells people when to stop, 


Other Safety Games 
The Policeman 
Crossing the Street 
The Lost Child 
Coming to School 
A helping hand 


Whenever possible the dramatization should be positive in its 
toaching, and the undesirable not stressed. So, in all of our work, 
we have not emphasized the "don'ts" but rather always "we should". 

Songs: This is the way to watch the lights, etc. 

Cross at the crossings only 
How do you do, Miss Safety 
These may all be found in September number "Tho Instructor" 1931. 


A FARM UNIT 
OBJECTIVES “HICH MATERIALIZED ERE OUR OUTCOMES 
1. To create learning situations whereby little children may parti- 


cipate in various activities in the study of the farm 
2. To provide novel experiences through self directed activities 


Be 


4. 


De 
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INITIAL 


To help little children through their om experience to learn to 
read end to appreciate the beautiful things in his surroundings 
To develop group consciousness, responsibility, and co-operation 
To supply activities which develop in the child the power to do 
independent thinking, to become self directive, and to form right 
attitudes toward work 

To develop a growing appreciation of how many people work for us 


STIMULATION 


Our farm unit grew out of the experiences of the children from 


trips to the city park near our school. We hed experience reading 
lessons dictated by the children and printed on the blackboard by 
the teacher. 


What I saw at the park. 
I saw a blucbird, 

I saw a grasshopper. 

I saw some water. 

I saw some trees. 


NEW STIMULATION 


‘le made many trips to the park end the children grew more ob- 


sorvant. ‘Je talked about the birds and trees and their values. 
‘le had a reading lesson as: 


What do trees give us? How do the birds help us? 
Trees give us shade. The birds sing. 

Trees give us wodode The birds eat the worms. 
Trees give us apples. The birds are pretty. 


Vle talked about parks in the city, and about where we would 


find the most trecs and animals. ‘Je then compared the city and the 
farm and how they are different. 


Some Problem Questions 


Why we can not kcep animals in the city 

Why we have a policeman in the city 

‘hy the people Live so far apart in the country 

We planned a trip to the country and wrote the farmer a letter. 
Then we planned: 

How shall we go to the farm? 

Shall we go on the street car? 

Shall we go in an airplane? 

Shall we go on the train? 

Shall we go in an automobile? 


ACTIVITIES LEADING TO OTHER ACTIVITIES 


le 


We talked about the different ways of travel. Every child in tho 
room had been to the country but there were twenty children who 
had never ridden on a train. Some of the children's parents 
planned to take us in cars but on account of sickness twice anda 
rain we did not g0e 


2. ic then began our roading lessons from the book which was a story 
of Billy anc Sally and their trips to the farm. We talked about 
animals in the stories and what they give us. 

Cows give us milk. 
Cows give us meat. 
Cows give us lcather. 
Sheep give us tool. 
Shecp give us meat. 
Pigs give us meat. 
Pigs give us leather. 
Horsas give us rides. 
Horses help the farmer. 
Dogs help the farmor. 
Cats help the farmer. 


3. tle talked about the dairy and we read the story of "Skags the 
Milk Horso", which was very interesting. It was the autobio- 
graphy of a milk horse. We talked about milk anc food that is 
made from milk, as butter, cheese, etc. 


4, ‘ic talked about tho fruits, vegetables, cotton, corn, and wheat. 
‘here they are grow, the food and things that are mado from corn, 
cotton and wheat. 


5. we also talked about the silk worm. The children brought samples 
of cotton and wool and we talked about the clothing (the kinds) 
that wore worn in the room. ‘We went to the library musoum to 
see the different stages of cotton ana silk. 


6. Vie talked about how we gat ready for Winter. 
aoe Other Problom Questions: 

How do we get ready for winter? 
Hov does the farmer gct ready for winter? 
How does the farmer help us to live? 
How do the animals get ready for winter? 
What does the farmer do in the spring? 
What does tho farmer do in the summer? 
How do the animals and birds help us? 
How do the frogs help us? 


CORRELATED ACTIVITIES 


vie had reading lessons from these and many drawing lessons. We 
are making a bird book with the reacing about the birds dictated 
by the children. Some of the boys brought tadpoles and crayfish. 
They discovered they could not take care of the crayfish so we took 
him back to the park. They took care of the tadpoles and watched 
them change into frogs. 


Ye also studied about the butterfly, ants and bees. ‘Je have 
a beautiful story about the caterpillar by Johny Gruel. 


J 
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At Thanksgiving we talked about the Indians and Pilgrims and com- 
pared this with our farm today. From this we cecidecd to meke all of 
the things for our partics and holidays. We made all of our Christ- 
mas presents, school room and tree decorations. At Easter we made our 
baskets and matorial for the nest. And also for Valentine's Day we 
made all our valentines. 


BOOKS READ BY THE CHILDREN 
Child's Own Way Primer 
Child's Own Way First Reader 
Friends to Make 
Weekly Newspaper Priner 


STORIES READ TO THE CHILDREN 
Story of the Frog 
Tae Ugly Caterpillar - Johny Grucel 
Bird Storics 
Skags the Milk Horse 


POEMS MEMORIZED 
The Friendly Cow 
The Rain 
The Rainbow 


ART APPRECIATION 
Stravberry Girl - Reynolds 
Shocing tho Bay Mare - Landseer 


At Thanksgiving time, they learned that the "Shepherd King" 
said, "The pastures aro clothed with flocks; the valleys are also 
covered with corn; they shout for joy, they also sing." Psalm 


SONGS 
The Frog Churchill Grendill 
Robins Dear Churchill Grendill 
Tulips Riley anc Gaynor 
The Birdts Nest Riley and Gaynor 
Violcts Riley and Gaynor 


Mr. Duck and Mr. Turkep 
Mr. Squirrel 


Blue Bird 

Six Little Pigs Songs of Childhood 
My Dog Songs of Childhood 
Blow, Wind Blow Songs of Childhood 
Polliwogs Songs of Childhood 
Singing Songs of Childhood 


Thus, through music and poetry, the commonplace things of life 
are lifted unto a higher plane and made more beautiful. 


Ie 


II. 


III. 


ATRPLANE UNIT 
Objectives 


Our airplane unit grew out of our first visit to the Library 
early in September. ‘This trip was made among a number of others 
for the purpose of acquainting the children with their surroundings 
and utilizing their natural interests and expericnees for furthcring 
their growth in desirable attitudes and skills. 


Stimulation 


Upon cntoring the Library, the very first object of interest 
was a large toy airplane which was perched high on the top of a chest 
of drawers. Immodiately, the children's eyes wore upon it, and they 
all seored to say with one voice, "Look at the airplane." 


On the other sido of the room, thore was a large bust of Lind- 
bergh. Tho children rocognized it as a familiar friend. The next 
day I put up a few posters of airplanes which they looked at and 
talked about. From this day on, there was a continuance of drawing 
airplanes. 


Activities 


AS.soon es wo collected tools ana materials, they bogan to con- 
struct airplanes. 4A few of the chiléren had airplanes at home. They 
brought these to school, and left them for models. 


Many of the children had visited the Greensboro airport, and 
one had even been up in a plane. 


One day we were on the playground, when the sound of a plane 
was heard. <All eyes were scanning the sky whan it came to view. 
There was much excitement for about five minutes. 


A few days after this incident, I asked them if they would like 
to mako a story about tho airplane that passed over them on the 
playgrouné. They said they would, and dictated the following story 
to me: 


One day we heard an airplane. {7o lookec up in the 
sky, and sav it flying high up in the air. It said 
Bre ee ebits ee ebits ee bre eolrele 


This was printed on the board and used as a reading lesson that 
days Later, it was printed for permanent use. 


During the time the airplane interest was going on, the child- 
ren were learning to make riddles about their toys anc various 
things. This is one someone made about the airplane: 


I have wings. I can fly. 
I have a tail fT Say BrecaDeietedaky 
I have a propeller What am I? 
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We used this also as a reading lesson on the blackboard for that 
daye 


We wrote a letter to the Greensboro airport asking for large 
posters of airplanes, but received no reply. 


Whon Dick Merrill was bringing mail down from Richmond, was 
lost in the fog, and his plane wrecked, many of the children heard 
their parents read about it in the newspapers. Thoy were most cager 
to tell about the incidont at school. They decided that they wanted 
to write him a letter. This is the letter they dictated: 


My dear Mr. Merrill, 


We are sorry your plano was wrecked. 

We are glad you were not hurt. 

Ie would like to know more about your pots. 
What is the name of your plane? 


Children of 1B Grade, 
David Cxldwell School, Greensboro, N. C. 


(The reference to pets, was prompted by the account given in the 
newspapers about Ma. Merrill's pets, especially the little dog ac- 
companying him on the trip.) 


All this time, drawing and construction of airplanes were go- 
ing on. The children wanted always to take their airplanes home to 
show as soon as they were finishec. But they invariably brought 
them back as they wished to have their names displayed on the labels, 


The girls did not take to construction, other than the making 
of dirigibles. These they made of cloth, stuffed with cotton. 


In our Toy Store, during Decomber, the airplanes were quite 
popular. 


Outcomes 


From this unit of work, the children have gained quite a bit 
of informational knowledge about airplanes. The following are 
some of the things they found out: 

1. Who guides the airplane? 

‘hat kind of clothes d.os he wear, and why? 

2, Can you name all the parts of the airplano? 

3, ‘hy does the airplane: have whecls? 

4, What are airplanes used for? 


They also learned from posters and books to recognize the dif» 
ferent types of planes. That is, the simple types, such as: 

Monoplenes 

Biplanes 

Seaplanes 

Dirigibles 


Reading 


A few reading lessons grew out of the work as quoted in the 
introduction. Woe had stories about airplanes, many of them. ie 
learned one airplane song. Our "Weekly Nows" carried short stories 
or references to Lindbergh and Byrd. These the children read. 


History 


In history, we learned about the Wright brothers flying the 
first plane; Lindberghts trip across the ocean; and Byrd's trip to 
the Suuth Pole. 


Geography 
In Geography, Dick Merrill's wreck on the mail plane made it 
easy to show that fogs, rains, and cold affect speed, and make more 
dangerous a tripe 


We learned also that the airplane can go faster than a boat or 
train. Distance and direction also were touched upon; as the air 
mail route from New York to Atlanta. Lindbergh's flight across the 
Atlantic made then somewhat familiar with the name Ocean; and Byrd's 
trip south, the words = South Pole, and ice and snow. 


Industrial Arts 
We had many types of airplanes mace; monoplanes, biplanes, sea- 
planes, and dirigibles. ‘The little girls made dirigibles of cloth, 
and stuffed them with cotton. Drawing and free-hand cutting of 
airplanes went on for a long time, and still does, 


Language 
Language expression has grown out of this unit from the numerous 
discussions; from dictation of letters; from the reading lessons, ana 
from stories read, and from the children's own experiences. It was 
the first step toward leading the timid and very shy away from them- 
selves, and opened up the way for them to really have something to 
talk about. 


Civics 
Givies has entered in through the need for consideration for 
others work. A need to take turns in using tools, paint, brushes, 
and materials. 


Attitudes 
Consideration for one another's work, and a liking to work with 
others. Having respect for the men who have such responsible jobs, 
having an interest in airplanes, and a satisfaction in recognizing 
types of airplanes. 


New Interests 
From the airplane unit, the children became interested in trains, 
and boats: December and Christmas crowded out these interests, how- 
ever, and Jenuary and February both have been so full of seasonal in= 
terest, that we still have not gone back to trains. 


Kd 
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Pre-—Primer: 


CHILDREN'S BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Grade One 


Betty's Letters 

Fire 

Peggy Goes Riding 
Little Farmers 

Sally and Billy 

The Elson Pupil's Hand Chart 
Jack and Nell 

The Little Book 

Elson Pre-Primer 

Easy Steps to Playtime 
Toots in School 

The Family Playhouse 


Primer: Social Science Readers 


First Readers: 


Mr. Brown's Grocery Store 
4 Story About Boats 

Jip and the Fireman 

An Airplane Ride 
Grandfather's Farm 

Mary and the Policeman 

An Engine's Story 

Billy'ts Letter 

The Story of Milk for Boys and Girls 
Real Life Readers 

Life Reading Service Primer 
The Book of Pets 

Story Folk 

Play Days 


Fact and Story Readers 
Real Life Readers - First Reader — At 
Kitten-Kat Hane 
Helen and Bob 

Our Book World - First Reader ~ D 


Oins ‘ 
The Good Time Book ng Days 
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SOCIAL STUDIES - Grade IT 


Te Objective 


To develop an appreciation and an understanding of our com- 
munity institutions and the great number of people whose labors 
contribute toward making our lives safe, comfortable and happy, 
and our part in this great social scheme. 


Unit -- Community Life - Our City 


Foreword =-- The above unit is rich in materials that will furnish ex- 
periences to enlarge the child's concept of group life, and to awaken 
in him a feeling of dignity and self-respect that he is really a part 
of this great scheme, he is really a citizen of Greensboro, with its 
protection and its service. He now lives in a larger world, with 
larger relationships and growing responsibilities. He now realizes 
more the need of co-operation in his own little group because he and 
his classmates are, each and all, component parts of Greensboro. 
There are big responsibilities here for broadening the child's social 
outlook and developing ideals of real citizenship. 


The unit may be considered as a whole, or broken into its ‘con- 
stituent parts, as the teacher judges more productive of growth for 
her own particular group. However, there is much argument in favor 
of the former plan. 


Sub-Units -- (The teacher must be selective of those she wishes to 
emphasize. ) 


Post Office bakeries 

fire department markets 

stores dairies 

schools Public Library 
churches health department 
police department hospitals 

light and power newspapers 

water department etc. 


Excursions - 


. 4 visit or excursion to the Post Office, the fire house, 

or the bakery, etc., with a definite purpose and a definite plan 
formulated beforehand by pupils and teacher will furnish first 
hand experiences that will prove invaluable from the point of: 


1. Broadening the child's perspective 
| 2 Yiclding social growth 
3. Cultivating keener observations 


. 4. Arousing greater interest in his city 

ty) 5. Stimulating thinking 

4 6. Furnishing dynamic interest for furthering academic growth = 
| reading and expression - planning, discussion, bulletins, 


; write-ups, etc. 


and well-being, the teacher can lead the child to understand better 
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Thus, by following the adult work that is necessary to our comfort 
everyday life - his life, and his environment. 


The Play City is not a new idea to teachers, but it still holds 
great values for the child because his play interests and intellectual 
interests are so closcly associated that they can hardly be considered 
apart. As we have stated, it is through the child's play activities 
chiefly that he grows, that he thinks. Thus, through utilizing his 
dramatic instinct and play ectivities, the teacher helps him to re- 
live the essential clements and experiences of community life ina 
way that helps him to sce things in their relationships to each 
other. j 


The Play City Plan 


Valucs of the Play City 

The Play City will include not only all of the values that the 
consideration of cach soparate item of community life will yield, 
but will also make the child's experience more vivid, more concrete, 

.\ more joyous because it is more psychological, more dynamic, 

One may foar that the complete unit is too inclusive to be 
considered as a whole, but the interest span is not too long since 
the center of interest shifts from one activity to another often 
enough to keep the children mentally alort. On the contrary, the 
child's interest span is lengthened. He becomes so absorbed in his 
work that he forgets time and persistently sticks to his job until 
reminded 'tis time to stop. 


Mistakes will be made, of course. Some material will, no 
doubt, be wasted because of guess work; a poor piece of workman- 
ship will possibly be done, because of lack of standards or planning; 
they will got in cach other's way because of poor planning, or it 
may bo that no definite plan was made. These errors are not to be 
deplored, just so long as they are not allowed to persist, but the 
teacher should not step in until the law of dissatisfaction, ob- 
tains, and the group realizes a noed. A conference then may be 
held with the teacher, resulting not only in better planning, but a 
realization that it is necessary to know before a task begins just 
what each one is to do and how he is to do it, if the plan is to 
meet their own approval. ‘They are beginning to weigh and judge 
values, to think and to organize thinking. 
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THE POSTMAN - 4A COMMUNITY LIFE UNIT 


Ie Initial Stimulation 


About three woeks before Valentine Day a little girl brought a 
valentine box to be decorated with some paper which we had. As it 
was so long before Valmjtine Day the children decided to use it for 
a mail box and to write and mail letters to each other. ‘They began 
at oneco to do it. Soon it was found that this box was not large 
enoughe So one boy volunteered to make a larger one. He first went 
to the corner to sec how the mail box looked. Each day the othor 
children observed his work and criticized it (from their own ob- 
servations). Finally a very creditable mail box developed. 


Letters were written, stamps and envelopes made. The letters 
were mailed. ‘The postman collected them, took them to the post 
office where a clerk separated them. Then they were delivered. 
(The post office was improvised in one corner of the room) 


II. New Stimulation 


So many questions arose that a trip was taken to the receiving 
post office. The children saw the corridor with its different 
windows for stamps, parcels, postal bank, money order, ete., and 
mail slots for out going and local letters. They saw the desks 
at which people write letters and, most fascinating of all, the 
individual letter boxes where people can go and get their owm mail. 


4 postman took the children back into the sortins room where 
they saw men sorting outgoing mail and putting it into bags to go 
to the sub-postoffice. They saw men sorting letters and magazines 
and putting them into the different pigeon holes for the aifferent 
carriers. Some letters were put into the individuel boxes. 


A postman (father of one of the boys) showed the children how 
he collected his bag of letters and explained that ho was then 
starting to their homes. 


They saw the stamping machine at work. They also saw letters 
stamped by hand. They were told the proper way to address a letter, 
and that improperly addressed letters were sent to the dead letter 
office at Washington, D. Ce 


They saw many mail trucks. They saw all kinds of stamps. Be= 
fore going to the post office a list of things which we wanted to 
find out was written on a chart. This was read and re-read. When 
we returned we re-read it to check on what we had found out. We 
found that we now knew the answers to all our questions. 


When Valentine day arrived, extra postmen had to assist tho 
regular postman. We learned that they are called "supply men". 
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IIT. Problem Questions 
How does the postman help us? 
Where does he get the letters to deliver? 
) How does he know what letters he must deliver? 
How are stamps on the letters cancelled? 
Why doesntt letter’ get lost on the train? 
How to address letters? 
Where letters co if no one clains them? 


IVe Selections Read 
I Live in a City New Stories 
The Letter New Stories 
Tom’s Letter New Stories 
On the Train New Stories 
Home Again Now Stories 
ae The Spiral Delivery Letter 
Playing Postoffice Child Story, Book 1 
Letter to Santa Child Story, Book 1 
The Aeroplane Lippincott Silent Reader 
Billy and the Postman Macmillan and Company 


An Engine's Story Reed - Macmillan and Company 

The Train Modern School Reader - Herr 

Wagner Publishing Company, San 
Francisco, California 


V. Activities and Outcomes 
4 A. Information Gained 
' That you can bank your money through the Post Office in the 
Postal Bank 
That the foreign money is not the same as ours. (This was learn- 
ed from trying to read the foreign stamps which were brought in.) 
That trains carry mail cars. 
How mail is separated on trains, going on north bound and south 
bound trains, etc, 
That misdirected letters go to the dead letter office in Wash- 
ington, De Ce 
That there are different pictures on stamps havinz the same 
value. 
How a "Special Delivery" stamp is delivered. 
That there are stamps costing from one-half cent to one dollar. 
How to write a social letter, etc. 
The value of letters in everyday living, to home, to merchant, 
to business mon, etce 


Be Composition 

1. Oral = Class discussions and reports on everything read or 
found out about a post office or a postman. Making riddles 
about letters and postman . 

2. Written: 

™ Writing letters to one another 
) Writing letters to Mother 
Class story about a trip to the post office 


Se re es 


5 WO! es 


Individual stories about the postman 
Moking rhymes about the postmen. Class rhymes 
Class and indivudal stories about our mail box 


) Cc. Spelling 
Learning to spell words used in writing letters 
Learning to spell words in stories about the postman 


De Arithmetic 
Buying ond selling stamps and making change (play) 
Adding the value of stamps brought in by children at report 
period 
| Subtraction to find out how much more one stamp is worth than 
another 
Playing postal bank and adding deposits 


E. Geogrephy 
Locating Greensboro, Ne Ce and Vashington D. C. on the map 
Learning that a map is only symbol, that north is always at 
the top of the map, south at the bottom, east at the 
rieht, and west at the left 
Idea of distance 


F. Dramatization 
Playing post office 
Plaviny postman 
3 Pantomining postman for the children to guess 
'Y Playing mail truck, drivers, etc. 
Music - Tho Postman - Progressive Music Series 


G. Appreciation 

That the postman helps us to live more coifortably 

That we got a groat deal of service for the few cents that it 
costs to mail a letter 

New coneents about trains and airplenes as mail carriers 

That books are a great help when you want to find out something 

That all people are inter-devendent. The postman wortts to 
holp other people, other people to help hin, 

That pictures (and the artists who make them) are a great 
help when you want to know how anything looks 


H. Art 
Drawing the postman 
Moking a post office, with paint and brush, for our tow frieze 
Cutting letters to have patterns for mking lettering for 
booklets, aud the mail box 
Making envelopes for mailing the letters 
Making red stamps 
Making booklets 
Drawing the post office with crayons 


—— 


I. Attitudes 
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That it is fun to work 

That work is good if he does the best he can 

That we must do our work well just as the postman does 
That people must help each other in order to live well 


J. Habits 


Habit of observing closely 

labit of persevering until the work is well done. Not all 
the children have this. | 

Habit of listening while others talk (Not all have this) 

Habvit of asking questions about things not understood 


K. Skills 


Better use of scissors in paper cutting 
Learning letter form (social form) 
How to use content table to find if a book has. desired material 


VI. New Stimulation 
A&A trip to the post office 
Beginninz a stemp collection 
Reading stories of post office and the postman found in books by 
individual children 


DESIRiBLE ATTAINMENTS AND OUTCOMES 


Each child should show growth in the following: 


I. Attitudes and Aopreciations 


1. Conscious 


appreciation of home care, and the work that others 


do to make him comfortable, safe and happy 
2. & spirit of unselfishness toward the group 


Se Growth in 


self-reliance 


4. Tie spirit of fair play ge 
5. Willingness to assume responsibility 
6. A desire to participate in the work or play activities of the 


group 


7. A desire to do one's best 
8. An attitude of courtesy to playmates as well as teachers 


Each child should show growth in the follovins 


It. Habits and Skills 


1. Tre habit 
Be The habit 
Se The habit 
4. The habit 
5e The habit 
6. The habit 
7. A growing 


principal, 


8. The habit 


of carefulness with books and materials 

of awaiting one's turn to speak 

of courtesy to everyone 

of recognizing the rights and property of others 
of attention to the one.speaking 

of keeping clean hands 

hebit of co-operation with playmates, teachers, 
all 

of being on time 


9. In power of manipulation 


A nd) Sie RES 
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Each child should show growth in the following: 
IIIe Knowledges 
1. 4 conscious knowledge of his immediate environment 
2. An increased vocabulary 
5S. & realization that he has a definite place and responsibility 
in the social schemo 


CHILDREN'S BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Grade Two 


Second grade readers contain much material that ties up with 
Social Studies. 


Reed':s Social Scionce Readers: 

Mr. Brown's Grocery Store 
Jip the Fireman 
Mary the Policeman 

‘ An Engine Story 
Billy's Letter 
An Airplane Ride (mail service) 
& Story {bout Boats (In food and clothins study) 
Fire 
Adventures in a Big City 


Little Polk's Library (1st series) 
(little material here) 

Citizenship Reader - Ringer 

The Farm Twins -— Perkins 

The Sincinz Farmer - Tippett 


Other books from the "Grade Library" 
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SOCIAL STUDIZS - GRADE III 


Foreword - Materials relating to the entire year's work in crade three, 
with the exception of the unit on primitive life, may be found in 
Bodleyts Home Geography. This can be used profitably by the toacher 
when she wishes the same book in every child's hands. It is written 
on the unit plan, but the teacher should not regard the units as 
complete; they should be considered only as a point of departure, 
Neither should she follow the order of the units, but rather the 
order of tho children's needs and interests. 


The year's work should do more thin give the child a better 
understanding of his ovwm life, and broaden his perspective; it 
should also establish new interests that will enrich his life, 

The rmny excursions and field trips that the work naturally calls 
for will lead hin into little journeys in science, quickening his 
observation and stinulatinsg within him a now curiosity to find out 
about things, and leading both pupil and teacher to the library. 
Thus, the pupil gradually builds up within him a new concept of 

f and a now attitude toward reading thet will lead to the establish- 
mont of a permanent interest. He is becinning to realize that 

| books fill a real need in his life. If he needs information, if 
he needs fun, if he needs beauty, and joy, all these he can f 
J books; they are his friends. 


é le Objective 


To lead the child into oxperiences that will broaden ana dcep= 
| en his concept of group living and the idea of his dependence 
upon many people at horic, and even far away, for the necessities 
of life 


ind in 


Units -- Our Needs and How They «re Supplied 


Ie Subject Matter - Home Geography 
Ae Our basic needs and how they are supplied 
le Food = shelter - clothing 
2e Fuols 
Se Transportation and communication 


With a realization of our dependence upon larse Groups of 
peoples who fumish us with the necessitios of life, the childats 
concept of social dependence and interdependence continually 
broadens until it includes world cormmunities - even people in 
far away lends contribute daily to his comforts ang needs. 


2e Objective 
To develop an insight into the factors and problems that 
ry underlie and affect these basic needs of human lite 


Units -- Field Work and Observational Studies 


a gars 


These studies in soil, climate, scasons, etc., may be under— 


taken as separate smaller units, or related units, or they may be 
considered as related activities under Basic Needs, but they 
should be given due weight as fundamental causes. 


Subject Matter 


Be. Observational Geography 
In order to understand the problems and factors under-— 
lying our basic needs, elomental, yet fundamental facts of 
geography aro essential. These may be gained through field 
trips, obsorvation and discussion. 


1. The seasons and how they affect us 
2. The sun, what it is, and its relation to life - 
tomperature, light, winds (cause of winds) 
3. Forms of water - rain, dew, fog, clouds 
4. eather - what it is — temperature, rainfall, winds 
over a short period of time; as, 4 day, a weok, or 
even a season 
5. Climate ~ temperature, rainfall, winds over a long 
period of time, as years, and is about the same every 
year. 
6. How to tell direction 
(a) Noontime shadow 
(b) North Star - north of the equator only, as it 
cannot be seen south of this point 
7. Map concept and use of maps in helping us to under- 
stand the world better 


IT. Indian Life 
A study of how man cared for his needs in his early 
attempt to gain control over his environnent, yet even 
the American Indian had contributions to make to civiliza- 
tion; in art, pottery and Indian designs; and in asriculture, 
corn and tobacco. 


DESIRUBLE ATTAINMENTS AND OUTCOMES 


(Home Geozraphy) 


Fach child should show growth in the followins: 


I. Appreciations and Attitudes 


le 


eo 


Se 
4 


& spirit of appreciation for the host of workers who contribute 
to our daily comfort 

An attitude of respect for the dignity of labor 

A growing interest in the people of far away lands 

An appreciation of the sun as the createst sinzle factor in 

our daily lives - without it, we would have neither light, 

nor heat, nor water, and no circulation of air - life could not 
exist 


an ll 


ca MES es 


fin appreciation of the fact that rain and streams are changing 
the geography (surface)of the carth every day 

in appreciation of the value and necessity for knowing direction 
An appreciation of man's resourcefulness in meeting his needs, 
and by contrast of primitive life with life today 

4. keen interest in nature and a groving spirit of investigation 
andinquiry 

An appreciation of the value of working together 

Growing appreciation of another's rights 

Inereasing appreciation of good work 


Each child should show growth in the following: 


II. Ilabits and Attitudes 


ibe 
oe 
Se 
4. 


The habit of looking for reasons for things 

The habit of listening courteously to the one who is speakinz 
The habit of following directions 

The habit of beginning work promptly 

The habit of sticking to his job 

The habit of doing his best work always 

The habit of being careful 

Tae habit of handling books with clean hands 

‘the habit of being courteous to everyone 

The habit of reacting to what he hears and reads, and expressing 
his ideas 

The habit of ovaluating his own efforts 


Bach child should show growth in the following: 


Ili. Kuowledges 


le 
Be 
Se 


De 


Arn. elementary knowledge of how to find information needed 
Knowledge that all of his needs cannot be supplied at home 
4m appreciation and understanding that environment controls 
life chiefly, but where it is man's handicap,he seeks to gain 
control by changing this environment ~ if his rivers overflow, 
he builds dikes and jetties; if the climate is too ary to 
produce his food, he dams the strenms and works out a plan of 
irrigation, etc. 
fn elementary knowledge of the fundamental facts in 

(u) The story of cotton 

(b) The story of wool 

(c) The story of silk 

(a) The story of linen 

(e) The story of leather 

(f) The story of rubber 
A realization that we would niss mmch enjoyment of our food 
but for our dependence upon very warm or hot countries such as: 

(a) Tropical fruits - bananas, etc. 

(ob) Croecolate 

(c) Sugar 
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(ad) Rice 
(e) Vanilla and other extracts 
(f£) Spices 
(g) Tea - coffee - cocoa 
(h) Tapioca 
ind even chewing gum - though that isn't food 
6. An understanding of where our fuels come from 


(c) Gas 
(d) Oil - petroleum, palm nuts, whale or seal oil 
7. Knowledge of kind and amount of clothing needed 
(a) In hot countries 
(b) Cold countries 
(¢c) Countries like ours 
8. Knowledge of the kind of house used or needed in these three 
types of climate 
9. The kinds of food needed in these three types of climate, and 
how Nature furnishes these needs 
10. A knowledge of the use and work of water - "Soak-in" and "Bun- 
off" 
(a) "Soak-in" feeds the thirsty plants and makes possible 
a country system of water - springs and wells 
(b) "Run-off" is busy making hills and valleys and plains, he 
is busy picking up and carrying sand and mud from the 
higher slopes to more level places, and when the slope 
is steeper, he works harder and faster and carries a 
heavier load. "“Run-off" is also busy making streams and 
lakes and oceans, furnishing, or making possible: 
Man's reservoirs 
Fish for his food 
Power for manufactures 
Highways of travel 


CHILDREN'S BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Home Geography 


Shillig The Four ‘\/onders Rand McNally 1913 
Allen How and here We Live Ginn and Co. 1924 
Frye The Brooklet's Story Ginn and Co. 1927 
Scantlebury The Little World Children Ginn and Co. 1928 
Vhitener Little Folk of Far Away Lands Ed. Pub. Co. , 
Merrill How Other People Travel Then and Rand MeNally 
Now 
Teeters Early Journeys in Science II Lippincott 1931 
Bailey Garden, Orchard and Meadow Stories fPlanacan 1929 
Carpenter Our Little Friends of Eskimo Land A&merican Bk. 1931 
Schwartz Five Little Strangers émerican Bk. 
Wells and In Storeland S. Burdett 1924 
Cushman 
Shepherd Geography for Beginners 
Knowlton First Lessons in Geography Macmillan 1924 
Carpenter Foods We Eat, Clothes We Year American Bk. 1926 
Houses Ve Live in 
Chamberlain How We Ate Fed, How We Are Clothed, Macmillan 1926 


How We Are Sheltered 


Til. 


ws) Bp 


COTTON UNIT 


I. Initial Stimulation 


1. Discussion of summer play and visits 


ae Visits to the farm - Capitalize this. 
be Growing things — cotton 


II. Problem Questions 


Ae Cotton raising 


When is cotton planted? 
What kind of soil is it planted in? 


How is it planted? 


How is it picked? 
Where is cotton grown? 


Be Cotton cleaning 


Where does cotton go after it is picked? 
How is it hauled to the gin? 

What is a gin? 

What happens to cotton in a gin? 

How is a bale of cotton made? 

‘hat happens to the cotton seed? 

How much does a bale of cotton weigh? 


C. Cotton manufacturing 


How is cotton dyed? 

What is a cotton mill like? 

What different kinds of cotton mills are there? 
What do they make in cotton mills? 

How is the machinery run? 

How is cotton thread made? 

How is cotton cloth made? 


New Stimulation 
Teacher puts pictures on bulletin board of: 


Aug 
Be 
Se 
4. 


Cotton fields 

Cotton ginning 

Cotton manufacturing 

Children brought pictures of cotton products for a bulletin board 


ae Snowdrift 

be. Soap 

e. Curtains 

ad. Towels 

6. Clothing (cotton) 


IV. Subjects that Holp Solve our Problems 


& Geography 


1. Idea of directions 

2. Idea of map scale and symbols 

3. Idea of directions on map 

4. Idea of climate 

5. Located the cotton sections on the map 

6. Found where cotton is manufactured - North and South 

7. Found from books what kind of climate and soil were 
necessary for cotton raising 


Mou +, 


Sl se le 


ad Phra. 


Be Fine Arts 
l. Painting with water colors, cotton plant and blooms 
2e Dramatics 
ae Dranatized story in "Best Stories" 
3. Music 
ae Listening to negro songs 
be. Singing "Dixie" 
c. Individuals singing negro songs they knew 
1. "Hush-a-by, My Little Georgia Nigger" 


C. History 
1. How cotton was made into cloth long ago 
2 Cotton spinning in colonial days and now 
5» Inventions and inventors in textile industry 
a. Fli Whitney's cotton gin 
4. Story of John Mandeville on visit to East in 14th century - 
Cotton vlant growing 
5. Egyptian mummies wrapped in cotton cloth 
D. Drawing 
1. Drew pictures of cotton fields 
2. Drew pictures of gin 
3. Drew pictures of cotton mills 
4. Drew pictures of cotton bolls and stalks 
5. Drew things we saw a Rucker's Warehouse: 
ae Curs unloading cotton 
b. Trucks carrying cotton bales 
ce. Cotton bales 
ad. Cotton baskets 
ee Giant scales 
E. Reading Literature 
1. The Four Wonders - "Cotton" 
2. The Clothes We Wear - Chapter &, In the Land of Cotton - 
Chapter 3, A Visit to a Cotton Mill 
Se Storeland 
4. Best Stories 
ae "The Story of the South's Cotton" 
be A Cotton Plantation 
5. Really So Stories 
a. "About Cotton" - page 80 
6. Study Readers, Book 3 
a. "Cotton" - page 158 
F. Oral and Written English 
le Talks about vhat they have seen in connection with cotton 
2. Composite records of real expericnces 
Composite story of trip to Rucker Storage ‘arechouse 
3, Conposite news item for school pwer of our study of cotton 
4. Composite book 
a. Gathered information from (1) stories; (2) patents; 
(3) experiences;(4) research; (5) teacher contributed 
information 
b. Written in chapters 
1. How Cotton is Grown 
@. where Cotton Grows 
3. How cotton is cleaned 
4. List of things made from cotton 


5. Individuel stories of visits on the farm - Cotton raising and 
picking 
6. Individual riddles describing cotton and cotton products 
7. Individual letters to manufacturing companies for samples 
of cotton and cotton products 
G. Spelling and Writing 
1. Writing names of Southern States where cotton is grown 
a. In order to recognize those names in reading 
b. Also to give practice in beginning names of states with 
capital letters 
2. riting names of towns where there are cotton mills - they heve' 
seen: Greensboro, Danville, Spartanburg, Greenville, Cnuarlotte, 
Kannapolis, etc. : 
H. Health Scionce 
1. Importanée of cotton and cotton products for health 
2. Soap - (Cotton seed oil product) 
a. Importance for keeping body and clothes clean 
3. Towels, wash cloths 
a. For same reason 
4. Snicets, pillow cases 
ae Comfort 
b. Laportance of keeping these clean 
5. Cotton socks 
6. Cotton dresses 
I. Arithmetic 
1. Measuring cloth - Collecting samples of cotton cloth with 
price and width attached 
2- Number of yards in a bolt 
Figure the price of material at so much a yard. 
Figure the number of costumes could be gotten from a number of 
yards of material. 
Find sum of a number of cotton products purchased on a shopping 
tour . 
Find how many yards left in a bolt after a number of yards 
have been sold. 
3. Size of cotton mill 
4. Number of machines in the mills 
5. Number of workers employed 
6. Size of different rooms in mill 
7. Practical application of fundamental processes 
J. Industrial arts 
1. Boys made wooden frames with nails 
2. Girls cut strips of cotton cloth 
3. Wove cotton strips into rugs 
Learned warp and woof 
Initated in simple way this weaving process which scems so 
complicated with modern machinery 
4. Made rag dolls of cotton scraps 
5. Made booklets of cotton study 
a. Cut letters c-o-t-t-o-n from cotton cloth 
b. Fasted letters on art paper 
6. Made posters 
a. OF cotton raising and picking 
be Of cotton ginning 
ce. OF cotton manufacturing 


et 


Bie 


ns 1G les 


7. Mde a collection for museum shelf of cotton and cotton products 
&e Labeleé 
be. Arranged and exhibited in glass jars 


Ve. Outcomes 

Ae Information 
1. Knowledge of cotten raising 
2. Knowledge of men who made modern methods possible 
3.- Idea of vastness and importance of cotton manufacturing 
4. Knowledge of big steps in the manufacture of denim 
5. Knowledge of word denim 
6. Idea of the weaving and dyeing precess 
7. Knowledge of where cotton is raised 
8. Knowledge of where cntton is manufactured 
9, Permanent and expanding interest in cotton 

B. Attitudes and Appreciation 
1, Appreciation of new method over old in cotton manufacturing 
2. Appreciation of importance of the discovery of cotton gin 
So Appreciation of fact that Greensboro is a leader in the 

manufacture of denims 

C. Desirable Habits and Skills 
le Finding data 
2. Co-operativensss 
3. Careful planning 
4. Neat work 
5. Completing a task 
6. Interest in things in the child's environment 


VI. New Interests Leading to Other Activities 

A. Study of other textiles 

le Study of silk 

2e Study of linen 

Se Study of wool 
B. Study of clothing 

1. Different kinds worn by different nations 
C. Study of dyeing process 

1. Modern dyeing process 

me Ancient dyeing precess 

3S. Indian dyeing precess 


VII. Bibliography 
A. Teacher's Aids 
Books read for information 
(See teacherts bibliography on the following pages) 
Be Free Materials 
1. Warren Featherbone Company -— Three Oaks, Michigan 
2. Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 160 State Street, Boston 
3. The Spool Cotton Company, Box 187, Madison Square Station, 
New York City 


VIII. Remarks 
The object of this study ef this unit has been to make the obvious 
things - the cotton mills, and fields - in the child's environment 
more meaningful. It has served as a magnifying glass to the childts 
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intellectual curiosity, helping him or her to further discover that 
the world is so full of interesting things. 


CHILDREN'S BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Shillig The Four ‘Jonders Rand McNally 1927 
Tappan The Farmer and His Friends He. Mifflin 1916 
Shepherd Geography for Beginners I and IT 
Carpenter The Clothes We Wear American Bk. 1926 
Gordon Really So Stories Volland Co. 1924 
Knowlton First Lessons in Geography Macmillan 1924 
Fairgrieve The United States D. Appleton 1925 
Cowles Myths From Many Lends A. Flanagan 1924 
Hardy Best Stories Third Reader “wheeler Pub. 1927 
Walker The Study Readers Third Reader Merrill Co. 1926 
Carpenter Clothes \ie Vicar American Bk. 1926 
Pitkin and Seeing America, Ferm and Field Macmillan 1924 
Highes 
Pitkin and Seeing America, Mill and Fectory Macmillan 1926 
Hughes 


Se Objective 


To develop an appreciation of how man changes his environment 
to meet his needs - tunnels mountains, spans rivers, or gocs under 
them, and develops inventions to meet his necds in transportation 
and communication 


Unit -- Transportation and Communication 

Note: These tvo items are so closely associated that they may be 
treated together. Hvywever, they may constitute two separate units 
of work. This should be left to the teacher to do whatever fits 
into her situation and yields better results. 


DESIRABLE ATTAINMENTS sND OUTCOLIES 


Bach child should show growth in the outcomes listed in the follow- 


ing unit, "Transportation". 


A TRANSPORTATION UNIT 


Ie Initial Stimulation 


The first day of school the childron told where they went dur- 


ing the summer and how they went. They drew pictures showing how 


they traveled. 


work, "Transportation". 
9 


This eventually led into a more inclusive unit of 


II. New Stimulation 
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Tne next day pictures were put on the bulletin board and posted 


about the room representing modes of travel. 


The children were very 


interested in the pictures and many questions were asked of how 


people traveled long ago, etc. 
on the library table, and they at once wanted to try and find 


answers 


to some of their questions by reading. 


III. Problem Questions 


1. How 
Re Why 
3. How 
4. How 
DS. How 
6. How 
7. How 


did the Indians travel and carry their belongings? 
did the Indian travel? 

did the colonial people travel? 

did the early settlers travel to the west? 

did they transport their belongings? 

did they obtain food and shelter while travcling? 
did they cross rivers and streams? 


8. “hat kind of roads did they find? 
9. “hat are corduroy roads? How made? 
10. What difficulties did they encounter? 
11. What is meant by "Pony Express"? 
12. Questions about the steamship, railroads, electric train, 
automobile, bicyelc, airplane, and dirigible 


IV. Experiences and Activities 
le A group went to the airport 


2 Othe 


rs went to the railway station 


3. Another group went to the bus terminal 


4. The 
ae 


8. 
Qe 


children actually mace: 

Boats 
ae Dug Out C.noes 
b. Flat boats 
ce Sailboats 

A covered wagon 

& primitive cart 

fn automobile 

Airplanes of different kinds 

Posters 
a. Showing progress in speed and transportation 
be Showing how people traveled in certain periods 

Booklets - Free expression 
a. Drawing of ways of travel 

Sedan Chair 

Jinrikisha 


Ve. Content Which Helped Solve Problems 


GEOGRAPHY 
Ie Influence of geography on transportation 
ae Soil ec. Vaterfalls 
be Mountains d. Rivers 


Many books on traveling were placed 


Ah?) 
eae 
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II. Influence of geozraphy on transportation - road building 
ae Necessity of zrading 

b. Necessity of filling 

ec. Necessity of tunnels 


Liles 


Maps 


ARITHMETIC 

1. Measuring 

2. Estimation of time in studies of speed 
3. Progress in method of transportation 


HEALTH 4ND SCIENCE 

1. Influence of science and inventions on. transportation 
2. Influence of science and inventions on growth of cities 
Influence of science and inventions on commerce 


Be 


FINE ARTS = DRAMLTICS 
Play - "Eyes that See" 
Play - "Inaninary Trips" 


MUSIC - SONGS 
Jirpleno 


ks 
Qe 
Se 
4. 
De 
6. 


The 


The 
The 


Street Cer 
traffic cops 
firenan 


Blow Vind Blow 


The 


Rowing Song 


LANGUAGE 
Oral 
Free expression of opinion 
Su estions and plans 
Conversation 

Discussions 

Comittee work 


1. 
Be 
3. 
4 
Sis 


Vritten 
1. Group booklots on transportation 


Qe 
De 
Ce 
de 


Ce 
ft. 


How the Indians traveled 
How colonial people traveled 
How the carly sottlers traveled to the west 
Facts learned about transportation in the nineteonth 
century 
Facts loarned about transportation of present time 
Storics were written showing prosross in transporta- 
tion. ‘The storics wore written in five periods: 

1. Indians 

2. Colonial period 

3. Emigrants 

4. Nineteenth Century 

5. Present time 


A big booklet was made including these stories and 


drawings of each mode of travel. 


2. Capitalization 


HISTORY 


ae Punctuation 
b. Paragraphing 


ec. Organization of material 


The Evolution of Types of Transportation 
1. Men as a carrier 
2. Beasts as bearers of burdens 
3. Ships = (Sail, steam, electric) 

4, Railway - (Horse, steam, electric) 

5. Automobiles (Steam, electric, gasoline) 
6. Roads 

7. Bicycles 
8. Bridges 

9. Airplanes 
10. Dirigibles 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
1. Constructive activities 
2. Posters and drawings 


SPELLING 


Necessary words were learned in writing stories 


APPRECL.TION - Poems Enjoyed 
1. Traveling 

2e There and Back 

3. Traffic Sounds 

4. My Taxicab 

5. Taxicabs 

6. Hurrying 

7. Automobiles 

8. The Green Bus 


9. Trucks 


10. The Street Car 

11. The Elevated Train 
12. Underground Rumbling 
13. Observation 


VIe Outcomes 


A. Attitudes and Appreciations 
1. Social 

(a) Helpfulness, kindness, and courtesy 

(b) Respect for other persons’ opinions 

(c) Clearer notion of the meaning of co-operation 

(a) &ppreciation of the good work of another 

(e) Responsibility for a completed task 

(f) sn appreciation for one's dependence on other 


members of society 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
AON 
21. 
226 
23-6 
24. 
256 
266 


Traffic Jam 

The Boat Race 
The River Bridge 
Ferry Boats 
Freight Boats 

My train 
Railroad Station 
Engine 

My Airplane 
Pleasant Dreams 
The First Zeppelin 
Up in the Air 
Change 


(g) & greater appreciation of convenience of transporta- 


tion and traveling 


2 Economic 
(a) An appreciation of what modern inventions have done 
in aiding and developing transportation 
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5. Information - f£ rather detailed knowledge of the various 
types and means of transportation and travel in the world 
today 

(a) A knowledge of the evolution of transportation and 
travel and the contributing factors 

(b) & knowledge of the incentive for travel and the 
contributing factors 

(c) A realization of the significance of the development 
upon our lives and occupations 


DESIRABLE HABITS 


ie 
ee 
Se 
4. 
Se 


Consistent planning 

Neatness and accuracy 

Co-operation 

Following directions 

Concentration and independence of thought 


VII. New Interests Leading to Other activities 


1. 
Be 
Se 


Indien Life 

Colonial Life 

Airplanes 

Corduroy roads 

Interest in transportation and travel in foreign countries 
Traffic conditions (Interest in solution of problems, congestion) 
Interest in development of road building 

Study of Washington 


(a) His visit to the French on horseback. How long it took, ete, 


VIII. Information - Reference 


We 
Ze 
Se 
A 
Bie 
6e 
te 
8. 
Qe 
10. 
dal 
126 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
alee 
18. 
19. 
206 
21. 
226 


The Story of Transportation - Jeanette Halon 
How the World Grows Smaller - Beeby 

How We Travel - Chamberlain 

Boats - N. C. Curtis 

The Picture Book of Travel - Hader 

i Story About Boats - Reed 

Colonial Children - Albert B. Hart 
Hanneh of Kentucky - James Otis 

The Story of Pilgrims for Children - Usher 
Red Feather's Adventures and Home Coming 
Indian Deys of Long Ago - Curtis 

Over Land and Sea 

Story of Pioneer Life - F. Bass 

Little Travelers Around the World 

Story of the Ship 

Travelers and Traveling - Tappan 

An Aeroplane Ride - Reed 

The Wonderful Locomotive - Meigs 

Our Wonderful World, Volume 4 

The Lincoln Library 

Pictured Encyclopedia - Compton's 

How Other People Travel, Then and Now 


4. Objective 
To develop an interest in how the primitive American met 


his life needs or adjusted himself to his environment, and an 
appreciation of what he contributed to American life 


il | 


i) 


Unit -- Indian Life ~- Primitive 


DESIRABLE ATTAINMENTS AND OUTCOMES 


Each child should show growth in those outcomes listed in the fol- 
lowing unit, "Indian Life". 


I. Initial Stimulation 
1. Child's visit to Indian Grandfather. Told about his expericnces 
to the class. 
2. Finding an old arrow head for school museum 
{ 3. Children went to picture show, "The Indians end Western Set- 
tlers", “The Big Trail”. 
4. Bring corn seed and meal for health project. Questions grew 
out of that: 
N ae How did Indians grind corn? 
| 5. Tiger skin brought to class 
| ae How Indians would use it 
| 


| 

{ 

| 

AMERICAN INDIAN LIFE UNIT 
f 


II. New Stimulation 
1. Pictures 
2e Trips to museum 
3. Stories of Red Feather and Indian Boy 
4. Planting corn as Indians did 


| III. Problem Questions 
1. ‘there are Indians now? 
| 2. How did Indians come to America? 
| 3. Do all Indians still live in wigwams? 


IV. Experiences or Activities 
; 1. Seeing and talking to an Indian 
' 2. Reading stories and pocms 
3. Trip to museum 
4, Bringing to class relics of Indians 
5. Bringing Indian pottery 
7 6. Making Indian things: paper beads, wigwams, clay bowls, 
cradles, Indian blankets, Indian clothes, tepees, weaving rugs, 
“A burning out canoes, bows and arrows, pocket books 
7. Giving Indian plays and songs 
8. Giving exhibit of work 
9. Learning Indian songs 
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10. Meking Indian booklets 
11. Making fires as Indians did 
12. Visit to cotton mill 
Qe How we weave in comparison to Indian's weave 
13.Making dyes 
a. Dyeing 
b. Easel painting 


V. New Interest Leading to Other activities 
1. Learning about Indian food, led to a trip to a corn mill. out 
of this grew a study of our foods 
a. Muking a collection 
be. Classifying 
1. Seeds 
2. Roots (vegetable) 
Se Fruits 
4. Liquids 
5S. Meats 
ec. Store project 
d. Making Indian booklets 
2. Travel in Indian days led to a study of transportation 
ae Covered wagon 
be Automobile 
ec. Airplane 
ad. Construction of these in activity work 
3. Indian weaving led to an interesting study of weaving in the 
present day. 
Activity work in classroom: 
a. Various designs and definite Indian effects and color in 
rugs and shawls 
be Study of the loom 
ce Construction of looms 
4. Weaving led to an intensive study of cotton 
ae How and where planted 
b. Cotton processes - picking, ginning, baling, dyoing, weaving 
e. Trip to cotton mill 
a. Samples of every kind of cotton goods manufactured 
@e Making booklets 
5. Learning to dye: 
Experiences with weaving produced an interesting question. 
"“yhere did the Indians get their dye?" Then we had a series of 
experiments with natural dye. Children brought any material 
which they thought would be used for making dyes 
a. Oranges, cranberries, leaves, carrots, ete., were squeezed 
or boiled for their color 
b. This led to a study of print dyes on material, and woven 
dyes 


\ VI. Outcomes 
A. Skills and Hebits 
1. Increased ability to give floor talks 
2. Increased ability to write co-operative stories 
3. Increased ability to write original storics 
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6. Habit of quiet work 

7. Habit of listening and awaiting his turn to speak 
8. Carcful use of all materials 

9. Habit of clean hands 
10. Ability to spell the following words: 


4. Ability to use reference materials 
Se Habit of putting tools and materials away 


Indian Europe 
medicine man America 
papoose canyons 
magic buffalo 
adobe ravine 
moccasins totem 
prayer plumes omen 
pueblo pottery 
tepee tomahawk 
chief territory 
Hiawatha Cherokee 
peace pipes village 
civilized tribes bracelets 

; Svain totem 
England 
Be Attitudes and Appreciations 
| 1. Growth in ability to co-operate 


2. Willingness to give and take suggestions 
q 3. Appreciation of our advantages today as compared with 
Indian life 
4. Increased interest in reading 
5. Consideration for others at work 
| C. Information: 
1. Historical study of Indians 
Qe Indian as a character 
(1) Faithful in friendship 
(2) Hospitable 
(3) ambitious, quick and war-like 
(4) Courageous 
(5) Dignified 
(6) Affectionate with family 
(7) Treacherous in war 
be Indian food, clothes, weapons, music, ceremonics, 
trade, art entertainment and religion 
@. Geographical study of globe 
(1) Using picture map illustrating dress 
(2) First settlers in America 
a. Spain -Show St. Augustine on the ane 
Stories and pictures about St. Augustine. 
Oldest city in America. 
be England ~ Plymouth Rock and Jamestowm, Vo. 
(History Stories for Primary Grades) 
(3) Indian tribes in America 
(4) Why called Indians 
ae Columbus 
be Discovery of Americs 
(5) Indian homes = (pueblo, tepee) 


de Crude study of developments in our country sinee Indian 
primitive days 
1. Towns, customs, food, dress 
2e Religions 
3. Inventions (History Stories) 
4. Transportation 


VII. Subject Correlations 
A. Music 
1. Kinds of music Indians have 
ae Instrumental 
1. Drums 
2. Tom-toms 
be Songs 
2. Working out rhythms and dances 
ae Songs learned 
1. The Little Indian - Songs of Childhood 
2. The Lerk - Songs of Childhood 
3. Evening Shadows 
4. Upon a Morning Sunny - Progressive Music, Bk. 1 
5. Twinkling Fireflies - Progressive Music, Bk. 1 
6. The Airplane - Music Hour, Book 1 
2. Indian Lullaby - Music Hour, Book 1 
8. Lullaby - Music Hour, Book 1 
9. Soldierts March - Music Hour, Book 1 
10. America - Progressive Music Series 
3. Orchestra using all instruments with ontire class 
B. Dramatics 
1. Dramatizing Indian stories 
2e Dramatizing poems 
"Hiavatha' 
"Indian Lullaby" 
Se Riddles 
4. Original Indian and Nature poems 
C. Reading and Literature 
1. Books of Indian life formed mich of individual and group 
reading material 
2. Stories were read for pleasure, and as directed reference 
in finding information for questionnaire in general outline 
3. Outline for entire project was printed and kept before the 
class on bulletin board so that children would know "what 
to do next", especially those who had attained inde- 
pendence in reading 
4. Basal reader furnished many stories of Indian life 
"Storyland”, Book 3 
"Childts History Storics" 
"Around the Vorld with the Children" 
5. Daily word drills and flash cards 
6. Hectographed copies relating to Indian life, with pictures 
to be drawn or colored as an aid to interest 
ae True false lessons 
be Yes and No questions 


Ge 


7 


Reading was correlated throughout project 
(a) Directions for building, coloring, weaving or sewing 
(b) Labeling exhibits 
(c) Constant daily word drills 
(a) Sterographed copies of animals hunted by Indians, 

with story attached 


Geography 


ie 
2h 


Study of the globe 
Discoverers of America "3 
(a) Columbus - his route from Spain 
(b) Naming first people Indians because he thought it 
was India 


History 
Stories of early Indian life in America were told and read 


le 
Be 
Se 


Columbus! voyage 

Early settlers 5 
Buying land from the Indians 

Methods = land exchanged for beads, knives, looking 
glasses, etc. 


4. New York was bought for $24 in trinkets 
Drawing 
1. Indian scenes drawn and painted 
2. Indian things drawn free hand (cut or painted) 
wigwams tomahawk 
bowls canoes 
Indian clothing paper dolls 
animals rugs 
designs bows and arrows 
3. Coloring with crayon and water colors 
Arithmetic 
Experiences were provided through activity 
1. Mcasuring covers for beepees 
2. Measuring canoes 
5. Measuring poles 
4. Making booklets - measuring and cutting paper 
5. Buying and selling in schoolroom play store, which 
derived from a study of foods 
6. Measuring material for weaving 
Health and Science 
1. Study of Indian foods 
2. Study of our foods 
a. Choosing breakfast and lunch 
b. Kinds of foods 
3. Planting seeds 
4. Heat and cold 
5. Study of stars we see at night from "Science Readers, 
Book 3" 
Spelling and Writing 
1. Letters to Red Feather 
2. Stories about Indian life 


Be 
46 


Paragraph writing about library stories 
New spelling words added each week from vocabulary list 
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SOCIAL STUDIES - GRADE IV 


Foreword ~- The work in Social Studies for grade four consists of a 
tour around the world, a series of trips to type countries - cold 
countries, hot, dry countries, etc. — in company with great men 
of history, beginning with the stumbling upon our continent by the 
Vikings down to the settlement of America. 


During this trip, they acquire a knowledge of those geographical 
principles which control or affect’ man and his mode of living, with 
the emphasis upon why the members of the big human family are dif- 
ferent, rather than how. 


They also gain an olementary idea of the big movements in 
American history up to this point, and its lsaders in early dis- 
coveries, explorations and settlements. 


The theme that characterizes dominantly the geography phase 
of work in this grade is: Mun's life and activities are controlled 
or affected by his environment. 


1. Geographic Controls 
(a) Distanco from the equator - latitude - vertical ray 
(b) Tilt of the earth on axis as it travels around the sun 
(ec) Height from sea level - altitude 
(a) Distance from water 
(oe) Winds - direction it comes from 
(f) Surface = mountains, plains, seacoast, soil 


2e Man changes his environment, where he can, to meet his nceds 
(a) Spans the scas 
(b) Tunnels mountains 
(c) Irrigates land: 
(ad) Digs canals 
(e) Builds dikes, etc. 


1. Objective 
(a) To awakon an appreciation of how the Vikings stumbled 
upon Amorice about five hundred years before Columbus dis- 
covered it 
(bv) To devolop an understanding of how the slant of the sun's 
rays (Latitude), and the tilt of the earth as it travels 
around the sun determine man's mode of living - materials for 
his home, his food, his clothing, and his activities 


Unit -- Cold Country Life 
l. Vikings or Norsemon - Norway -= Leif Ericsson 
2. Lapps = Northorn Europe | 
3. Eskimos - Greenland, Northern Canada, Alaska, North Cold 
Cap -= Peary 
4. Antarctica - South Cold Cap - no human life -=- Amundsen <- 
Byrd 


a 


The above unit, with its sub-units is an introduction to the study 


of the vertical ray as a life control, hcat belts and an elementary under- 
standing of latitude. 


DESIRABLE ATTAINMENTS 4ND OUTCOMES 


Each child should show growth in the following: 


1. Appreciations and Attitudes 
2. Habits and Skills 

35. Knowledges 

4. Social Gains 

5. Study Outcomes 


(Listed under Unit "Cold Country Life") 


Cold Country Life Unit 


I. Initial Stimulation 


At the beginning of school a child brought a toy sail-boat that 
he had made. This led to an informal discussion of water transpor- 
tation and its development. One child said the boat looked like the 
one Columbus came in. This brought forth the question, "jho was 
Columbus?" The immediate reply was, "He's the man who discovered 
America." I disagreed with: the children and told them I kmew of some 
one who discovered jnerica long before Columbus. Many questions 
arose 


II. Problem Questions 


III. 


Qe Who did discover America first? 

be \When? 

Ce How did Leif travel? 

de What kiné of country did he come from? 

6. How did he happen to come across the ocean in this tiny sail 
boat? 

f. Why did people forget about Leif's discovery? 


Development of Problem Questions 

Viking story told in form of an imaginary trip, children tak= 
ing part in judging what happened next. 

Our steamer traveled northeast across the Atlantic for nearly 
two weeks 
A. Viking country = Norwaye Locate on map - in Northern part of 

Europe = Locate New York and Norway on the world map. 

1. Very cold most of tho year 

2. Mountainous - rugged 

3. Beautiful glaciers, fiords, water falls, fir trees 
Be The people - called Vikings, Northmon or Norsemen 

1. Tall, fair, light hair, blue eyes 

2. Brave, strong, adventurous 
C. How they lived 

1. Shelter 

ae Rude cabins 
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be Crude furniture but gold and silver dishes and bowls 
ce. Boats = carving of dragon's head 


a. Fish, seals, whales 
be. Goats in south and roindeer of north furnish milk, 
butter, cheese, meat 
ec. "Flat-bread" of barley and rye 
Se Clothing 
Oe Furs anc skins 
be Woolen clothes 
D. Government - how united and result 
1. Meny tiny kingdoms 
2, "Might made right", robbed one another 
3. King Harold's notto: "One country; one king" 
4. Many objected and left, going to Denmark, Germany, France 
and England. 
E. Home in Iceland 
1. Vikings on continent "harried" King Harold until he whipped 
them 
2. They left for Iceland where Eric again cormitted murder and 
was driven out 
F. Eric's boat, drifted by the winds, lands him in Greenland 
1. Life in a country too cold to grow trees 
2. His return visit to Iceland and his "Greenland" story 
3. Leif's attempted return to Norway, drifted by winds to 
North America 
G. "Winelana" discovered — finally forgotten because of lack of 
books 
1. Stories handed down in form of ballads and songs 


IV. New Stimulation 
"Land of the Midnight Sun" 
Ae Problem Questions 
1. Why does the sum never set in mid-summer? 
ae Study motions of earth (simple form) 
b. Axis, poles, cold caps 
2. Why is it so gold in the far north ? 
a. Draw @iagram on board showing relation of rays of the 
sun to earth. 
3. Do any other people live in countries similar to Norway? 
Be Study of Lapps and Eskimos 
1. Countries - Northern Norway, Finland, Russia, Greenland, 
Alaska 
a. Long winters, short summers - only two seasons 
be No night in summer 
ec. No trees, tiny bushes and moss 
ad. Northern lights 
22 Personal appearance 
ae Small, yellow 
be Small nostrils 
Se Clothing 
ae Furs and woolen clothes 
4. Homes 
ae Winter = igloo, entrance - a tunnel 
be Sumer = tent or hut = no windows 
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5. Furniture 
ae Move too often to have much furniture 
b. Bed of skins 
6. Food 
a. Sea food 
b. Goat and reindeer milk and butter 
7. Occupations 
ae Hunting and fishing 
b. Making weapons to hunt animals 
8. Transportation 
ae Sledge 
bs Dogs ~ mikies 
ec. Kayaks 
9. Animal life 
ae Polar bear, dog, reindeer, musk ox, whale, seal, 
walrus, birds, fish 
10. Plant Life 
ae Trees, shrubs, vines, mosses, lichens, and flowers 
Ce Other Questions Leading On 
l. Is it cold at the South Pole? 
ae Discussion of Byrd's trip to Antarctic (Many pictures 
may be secured from Public Library on Byrd's trip) 
2e Is the South Pole just like the North Pole? 
ae Show more land about South Pole ami mountains making it 
harder to reach and colder. Slanting rays and eleva- 
tion combined makes it colder. No human life there, just 
penguins, seals and whales 
5e Discuss value of radio and airplanes in these explorations, 
Compare to other trips to the poles 


Ve. Subject Correlation hich Helped to Solve Problems 

A. Reading and Literature 
1. Material found in text and reference books 
2. Myths 

B. Arithmetic 
1. Measuring distances on map 
2. Cost of trip to Norway, Alaska 
3. Reading figures in exports, imports and population 
4, Original problems dealing with expense of Byrd's expedition 
5. Cost of Alaska 

C. Language - written 
1. Imaginary journeys with Leif 
2. Letters asking for information on countries 


5.e Riddles 
4. Original poems and stories 
Oral: 
1. Telling in clear, concise, interesting way new information 
learned 


2. Dialogue between Leif and King Harola 
D. Social Studies 

1. Place Geography - New York, Norway, Russia, Greensboro, 
Canada, Alaska, Antarctica 

22 Motions of earth 

3. Axis and effect of its inclination upon the earth 

4. Poles and ice caps 

Se Heat belts = 10 months of winter in the céla belt, two of 
summer 
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6. How cold country people live and why 
a. Eskimo winter homes, rounded huts of stone and sod, or 
igloo (igloos usually while traveling); summer homes, 
tents of skin called tupiks 
7. Discovery of North Pole - Peary 
Discovery of South Pole - Amundsen 
Byrd, the only man to fly over both poles - his life in 
Antarctica 
Science 
1. Whales, seals, bears, fox, wolf, otc. 
2e Earth's relation to the sun 
3. Northern lights - electricity 
Writing 
1. Improvement of letter formation by practice through 
writing letters, stories, etc. with supervision and suidance 
Draving 
1. Sketch maps 
2. Posters 
3. Viking boats, etc. 
4. Reindeer and dog teams 
5. Eskimo scenes 
6. Drawing heat belts 
Heal th 
1. Open life of Vikings made them sturdy - factors that make 
us strong 
Spelling Words We Needed to Know 
Activities . 
1. As listed under correlation of subjects 
2. Lantern slides - Illustrative talks 
Se Posters 
4. Sand tables 
5. Frieze 
6. Dressing dolls as Eskimos, etc. 
7, Make movie machine and reel for movie show 
8. Puppet shows 
9. Sand table scenes - Eskimos, Byrd's "Little Americar 
10. Make Viking boats, shields, etc. 
11. Collect pictures for bulletin board or class use 
12. Library activities and discussions 


VI. Outcomes 


As 


Attitudes and Appreciations 
1. Developing desirable attitudes in group work 
2. Appreciation of inventions 
3. Appreciation of climatic control of human life and mants 
adjustment 
4. Appreciation of the ideas of early peoples 
5. Increased interest in 
Qe Other countries 
be Science 
ce Books 
6. Attitude of quiet in the library 
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Be. Skills and Habits 
1. In doing neat work 
2. In using reference material 
Se In using clear and correct English 
4. In giving floor talks effectively 
Se In listening and concentrating 
6. In ability to follow directions 
7. Increased reading ability 
8. Careful use of books and materials 
9. An increase in vocabulary, and ability to spell, as needed, 

such words as? 


axis oceen polar bear 
Arctic glacier whales 
Antarctic waterfall kayak 
circle horizon zero 
equator Peary soapstone 
glacier seals blubber 
mountains fir trees explorers 
fiords reindeer continent 


10. Place Geography - Ability with map of any size before one, to 
point out promptly: j 


Norway (country) Antarctic Circle Iceland 

Atlantic Antarctic Ocean Europe (continent) 
Arctic Circle North Carolina Canada 

Arctic Ocean (a state) ilaska 

Antarctica Greenland North America 


New York (City) 

C. Knowledges - As shown in correlation of studies 
De. Study Gains 

1. How to use reference materials - how to study 

2. How to draw conclusions 

3. How to talk to the point 

4. How to read for something definite 
E. Social Gains 

1. Ideals of courtesy in all things 

2. Growth in judgment 

3. Development of initiative 

4. Co-operation through group work 


VI. Bibliography 


Smallidge and Finding America Houghton 1989 
Paxson 

Gambrill How the Old World Found the New Ginn and Co. 1929 

Crowe Studies in American History Lyons and 1924 

Carnahan 

Green Pathfinders by Land and Sea World Bk. Co. 1932 

Andrews Each and All 

Andrews Seven Little Sisters - pe 4-22 

Chamberlain How ‘Ye Travel 

Perdue hild Life in Other Lands - p. 25-35 

Perkins The Eskimo Twins 

Carroll Arouné the orld, Book 3 = pe 9-46; 78-128 


Stefansson and Northward Hoé 
Schvarts 
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Luther Trading and Exploring - p. 81-147 

Chance Little Folks of Many Lands 

Aitchison and Across Seven Seas - pe. 183-237 

Uttley 

Muller Little People of the Snow (A Geography Story) 
In Storeland, Book I - p. 66-78 
Thought Study Readers, Book 5 - pe 71 

Myrick Home Life Around the World - p.1=24 

Peary Snow Baby (story) 
Lands and People, Volume 2 - p. 1-23 
Little Journeys - Norway and Sweden 
Little Journeys - Alaska and Canada 
Peeps at Many Lands - p. 24-57; 119-131 

Fairgrieve Homes Far Away, Book 2 

Hillyer Child's History of the ‘orld 

Hillyer Child's Geography of the World 


Lantern Slides 

Eskimo Unit - Industrial Arts Co-operative Service, 121st 
Street, New York 

Byrd Unit 


2. Objective 


To develop an appreciation of how people live in hot, dry 


countries - deserts - and an elementary understanding of why they 
are deserts 


Unit -- Life in Arabian Desert - Marco Polots Travels 


Note: A parallel unit might be a trip into the Sahara - shepherd 
life (nomadic type) with its problems of geographical control. 


DESIRABLE ATTAINMENTS AND OUTCOMES 


Each child should show growth in the following: 


I. Approciations and Attitudes 
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A spirit of admiration for the daring, the courage, and forti- 
tude of the Polos 
i questioning attitude 
A&A keen appreciation of the improved ways of travel that we 
enjoy today, because others before us have lived thoir lives 
so well 
An attitude of respect for those who are less fortunate in 
their environment than we, but who adapt themselves so well to 
their geographical handicaps 
An appreciation of the hardships of desert life 
A spirit of pleasure in their travels with the Polos and the 
desire to read and know more about the countries they visited 
Increased interest in science 

&. Sand dunes 

be Camels 

Ce Dates = See Home Geographic Monthly, April, 1932 

d. Oases, etc. 
Desirable attitudes in group work 


+ 


Each child should show growth in the following: 


Ii. Habits and Skills 
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The habit of listening closely and courteously to others 
Patience in awaiting his turn to speak 

The habit of co-operation 

The habit of being considerate of others ~ quiet movement 
everywhere indoors, and politeness always to everyone 


6. The habit of keeping clean hands 
6. The habit of doing ncat work 
7. The habit of self control 
8. The ability to use the table of contents to locate information 
sought 
9. Ability to give in an interesting manner, a short report upon 
material read 
10. The habit of putting books, materials, or tools away carefully 
11. New words adopted and the ability to spell these as needed - 
perhaps these: 
desert Arabia jevels 
mounta ins India Sand duncs 
travel spices oasis 
i, China 
12. Place Geography 
1. Ability to point in the direction of 4rabia, Italy, China, 
India, Mediterrancan Sea, Venice 
2. Ability to point out promptly these places. Also to be 
able to toll what heat belt they are in 
P Each child should show growth in the following: 


III. Knowledges 
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Knowledge that Marco Polo's travels made the world better known 
and stimulated trade in Europe 

Knowledge that Italy's interest in raising silk came from China 
Knowledge of why the Arab dresses in white on the desert, and 
why he wears the cloth about his head 

An elementary understanding of why the desert is dry, why so 
hot in the day and cold at night 

An understanding of what a desert really is, and that all deserts 
are not alike - Marco Polo also crossed salt deserts on his way 
to China 

An appreciative understanding that plants like people must adapt 
themselves to the geography of their homes - Example, the date - 
food, drink, and shelter for the Arab = has strong tough leaves 
that are not broken or bruised by the sands and desert Winds, can 
stand-any amount of heat on its leaves but must have its feet in 
water or wet soil - They can also stand a temperature as low as 
20 degrees F. 

Knowledge that the oases are centers of trade, where the desert 
people trade goats, sheep, or wool for dates and grain 

That houses found in the oases are mostly sun baked mud huts 
Knowledge of why the camel is the "ship of the desert" 

knowledge that the Arabian desert is so hot and so dry that only 
two men have crossed the main desert in 2000 years 

An elementary knowledge of why Italy is so warm 

Knowledge of why Marco Polo's home, Venice, was a great trading 
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Smallidge and 
Paxson 
Green 
Perdue 
Aitchison and 
UttLley 
Mirick 
Carpenter 
Carp enter 
Carpenter 
Carpenter 
Fairgrieve 
Chance 
Luther 
ifuller 
Gambrill 
McCracken 
George 
Shaw 
Davis 


Encyclopedias 
Hillyer 
Hillyer 


3e Objective 


CHILDREN'S BIBLIOGRi.PHY 
Hot Countries 
Finding smerica 


Pathfinders by Land and Sea 
Child Life in Other Lands 
Across Seven Seas 


Home Life Around the World 
Food We Eat 

Clothes (Je ‘jear 

Houses tie Live In 

Europe, Asia, Africa, and S. As 
Homes Far Away 

Little Folks of Many Lands 
Trading and Exploring 

Mustafa, Egyptian Boy 

How the Old orld Found the New 
Sunbonnoet Babies in Italy 
Italy, Spain and Portugal 
Discoverers and Explorers 
Pappiina 


Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 
“world Book 

Child's History of the World 
Child's Geography of the World 


Foughton 


Vorld Bk. 
Rand McNally 
Bobbs Merrill 


Houghton 
American Bk. 
American Bk. 
imerican Bk. 
American Bk. 
Appleton 
Ginn and Co. 
American Bk. 
Flanagan 
Ginn & Co. 
Rand McNally 
Flanagan 
imerican Bk. 
Flanagan 


Macmillan 
Macnillan 
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1929 


1952 
1927 
1925 


19235 
1925 
1926 
1925 
1915 
1923 
1924 
1912 
1928 
1929 


1927 
1900 
1928 


To develop an appreciative understanding of how the people 
of the hot, wet countries adapt themselves to their environment 


Unit -- A Side Trip to the Congo Basin - Jungle Life - while follow- 
ing Prince Henry = Vasco da Gama around Africa to find an eastern 
water route to Indie 


Note: A parallel unit here might be a trip up the Amazon while 
following Columbus in his westward race to find a water route to 


India 


Bach child should show growth in the following: 


DESIRABLE ATTAINMENIS AND OUTCOMES 


I. Appreciations and Attitudes 
1. Recognition of the influence of intense heat and rain of the 
equatorial regions upon human life and upon plant life 

2. An appreciation of what a jungle is 


3. A realization of the part the modern steamer plays in makin 


life more tolerable in such regions ~ trade advantage 


& 
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fn appreciation of dangers attendant upon jungle life - fierce 
animals, serpents, poisonous insects, and tropical fevers 
Appreciation of the fact that the higher above the sca level, the 
cooler the climate - The Congo Basin is some higher, therefore 
not so hot as the Amazon 

A keener interest in the backward peoples of the world 
Appreciation of the fact that the pcoplo of the hot belt arc loss 
concerned than any other people of the world in problems of food, 
clothing, shelter, and fuol 

A growing appreciation of the value of books as a sourco of in- 
formation and pleasure 

Increased tondency to work together for a common purpose 

& growing appreciation of good work 


Each child should show growth in the following: 


II. Habits and Skills 


Tho habit of thoughtfulness and courtesy 

The habit of kecping clean hands 

The habit of listening closely and courtcously to the ono talking 
The habit of doin; one's best work 

The habit of quiet movement indoors 

The habit of self control 

The ability to use the table of contonts to locate information 
sought t 

Ability to give an interesting , short report upon material read 
The habit of putting books, matcrials and tools away carefully 
The habit of carcful use of books and materials 

The habit of reflocting upon what ho reads and raising questions 


Enriched vocabulary with ability to spell words neoded, such as: 
equator animals moist fibers 
jungle monkeys muddy village 
mosquitoes circus peln thatched 
ivory elephant kernels undergrowth 
insects cataracts nezroes Plumage 
serpents coconuts natives cocoa 
rubber benanas hammock fierce 
upstream maniac brilliant aninals 


Place Geography : 
‘ith the mp bofore one, map of any Size, to be able to point out: 


Congo River Africa 
Amazon River South America 
Atlantic equator 


Each child shoulw show growth in the following; 


TII. Knowledges 


“rE 
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Why it is hot all the year in equatorial rezions 
Why it is easier to travel on rivers 

Why parts of African rivers are not navigable 
Why the natives build steep roofs on their houscs 
“hy African river steamers burn wood 


ae 


2. How the natives make a living 

3-e Only as a matter of interest, that birds and flowers are brighter 
colored in the equatorial countries than anywhere clse in the 
world 

4. Knowledge that when you cross the muddy water in the ocean before 
land is sishted it means you are approaching a mighty river 

5. Knowledse of what rapids are and an appreciation of their 
influence upon man's knowledge of Africa in Prince Henry's time 

6. Knowledge of how the mtives of Africa trade with other countrios < 
their money - barter 

7e A knowledge of the contributions to geography madc by Prince Henry, 
Vasco da Gama, Columbus, and Magellan 
Knowledge of how and why America got its name 

8. Knowledge that the Congo Basin is much like the sAmazon Basin - 
a jungle where poisonous insects sworm, large dangerous animals, 
parrots and brilliant birds live 

9. That the Pygmios are a race of very small negroes, living in the 
dense jungle of the Congo Basin 

10. Knowledge that the white man is clearing the junsle and growing 
cotton, rubber, cocoa, beans - These, and palm oil for making 
soap, are shipped to all parts of tho world - Those who 
do this vork for us in this very hot Congo country are the 
little black, people 


CHILDREN 's BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Congo and Amazon Basins 


Green Pathfinders by Land and Sea World Bk. 1932 
Smallidge and Finding America Houghton 1929 
Paxson 
Gambrill How the World Found the New Ginn and Co. 1929 
Aitchison and Across Seven Seas Bobbs Merrill 1925 
Uttley 
Perdue Child Life in Other Lands Rand McNally 1928 
Mirick Home Life .Around the Vorld Houghton 1923 
Carpentcr Foods We Lat American Bk. 1925 
Carpenter — Clothes We Wear American Bk. 1926 
Carnenter Houses Ve Live In {merican Bk. 1926 
Carpenter Africa - Geographical Reader American Bk. 1915 
White South America Today Flanagan 1929 
Chance Little Talks of Many Lands Ginn and Co. 1904 
Luther Trading and Exploring American Bk. 1912 
Andrews Seven Little Sisters Ginn and Co. 1924 
Pratt Discoverers and Explorers American Bk. 1900 


Any good geographical reader your library has 
Any geography other than your text 


Encyclopedias Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 
World Book 


Hillyer Child‘s History of the World 
Hillyer Childts Geography of the World 
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DESTRiBLE ATTAINMENTS AND OUTCOMES 


Each child should show growth in the following; 


I. Appreciations and Attitudes 
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An appreciation of Japanese life - their homes, dress, food, 
customs, religion, transportationg work and play i 
Appreciation of the fact that they are an artistic people sur- 
rounded with the Master Artist's models - a beautiful, picturesque 
country 

Appreciation of why the Japanese do not raise many meat animals, 
dairy animals, and beasts of burden 

An appreciation of tea and rice farming - terraced mountains 
and hillsides - rugged country 

& growing interest in the races of the world 

&n apvreciation of the cleanliness and the country of the 
Japanese people 

An appreciation of Japan's contributions t our life - trees, 
flowers, silk, works of art - pottery, etc. 

A growing interest in books 


Each child should show growth in the following: 


II. Habits and Skills 
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The habit of boing polite like the Japanese 

A growing ability to work together 

The habit of being clean like the Japanese 

The habit of careful use of books and materials 

The habit of consideration of others - quiet movement always 

indoors 

The habit of doing good work, one's best in everything 

The habit of self control 

Growing ability to find independently information sought 

Ability to give short reports, in an interesting manner, upon 

material read 

The habit of standing naturally upon two feet when speaking 

Tho habit of thinking as one reads 

Increasing skill in the use of tools and the habit of putting 

these and materials away carefully 

Enriched vocabulary and the ability to spell words needed, such as: 
Japanese courteous cultivate 


cleanliness 
patriotic pottery progressive customs 
social kimona inéustrious festival 


Place Geography 


Be able to point out on the map, map of any size, the following: 
Asia Jepan Pacific 


Each child should show growth in the following: 


III. Knowledges 
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That the Japanese and Chinese both belons to the Yellow race 
Knowledge that the Japanese differ from us 

That they are governed by an emperor who is born to his position, 
not elected as our president is 


as A oe 
4. Knowledge that Japan is a small, very rugged but picturesque 
country 
5. That earthquakes cause them to construct low buildings, and use 
bamboo largely in homes beenuse it is light 
6. Knowledge that their mountainous surface and island form makes 
them, like the people of England 
(a) An in@ustrious people 
(b) A maratine people 
(c) Great fish caters 
(a) Mekes farming difficult in Japan (Unlike Englanji here) 
(c) liakes crowded living conditions 
(f) Gives thom trade edvantage on the Pacific as England 
has on the Atlantic 
7. Elementary understanding of the interdependence of Japan and tho 
United States 


CHILDREN'S BIBLIOGR/OCHY 


Fapan - Island Home 


Perdue Child Life in Other Lands Rend McNally 1928 
Chance Little Folks of Many Lands Ginn and Co. 1904 
Chamberlain Asia Geographical Reader Macmillan 1925 
Carpenter Asia Geographical Reader american Bk. 1915 
George Chine and Japan Flanagan 1928 
Chamberlain How We Are Fed Mecmillan 1924 
Chamberlain How We Are Clothed Macmillan 1924 
Chamberlain How We Are Sheltered Macmillan 1924 
Mirick Hone Life Around the World Houghton 1923 
Perkins Japanese Tyrins Houghton 1912 
Merrill Industries of Man Webb 1915 
Muller Little Poople of Japan Flanagan 1927 
Carpenter Foods We Hat American Bk. 1925 
Carpenter Clothes We Wear ; imerican Bk. 1926 
Carpenter Houses We Live In american Bk. 1926 


Eneyslopedias Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 
vlorld Book 


Horace Mann Course of Study - p. 97, 195 (teacher only) 


Hillyer Childts History of the ‘orld (Teacher's use) 
Hillyer Child's Geography of the World (Teacher's use) 


Dd. Objective 


(a) To develop an appreciative understanding of how the Dutch 
acquired one fourth of their country from the sea, and by 
their watchfulness and persistence have maintained homes 
below the sea level 

(ob) To develop an understanding of how their environment determines 
their chief occupation 
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Unit -- Hollanc, the Dairy Farm of Europe — Lowland Country 


Notes: Correlate with history - Dutch in New imsterdan 


DESTRAGLE ATTAINMENTS ND OUTCOMES 


Each child should show growth in the following: 


I. Appreciations anc Attitudes 
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Appreciation of the fact that the Dutch are an energetic 

anc resourceful people 

in admiration far the heroic efforts and success of the Dutch 

in making a country for thomselves 

A realization that a large part of Holland's population lives 

in towns ane cities because every available foot of land must be 
used for raising crops or pasturing cattle 

in appreciation of the picturesqueness of a Dutch landscape with 
its canals and windnills 

Appreciation of the fact that the Dutch dress and look just like 
us - only the peasant of the field, or the fisher folk of Isle 
of Marken and Volendam wear the traditional Dutch costume and 
wooden shoes 
Appreciation of the fact that the Dutch are lovers of clean 
houses am color as cvidenced by their love of flowers, and color 
in dress 

Appreciation of the fact that thoy use canals largely as we do 
roads 


Bach child should show growth in the following: 


Ii. Habits and Skills 


1. 
Be 
Se 


Tho habit of boing polite 

The habit of co-operation 

Tho habit of cnulating the Dutch in cleanliness 

The habit of using books and materials with care - thrift 
Thoughtfulness of others 

The habit of doing one’s best in all things 

Tho habit of thinking as one reads 

The habit of solf control 

Ability to locate promptly information wanted by intclligent 
use of the table of contents and headings of paragraphs 
Ability to give short reports upon reading in an interesting 
manner yet consciously trying to live up to English standards 
Enlarged vocabulary with the ability to spell words neocded, 
such as: 


polder electricity harbor dormer 
windnills dianond seaports winéows 
dikes cutting cheese éaohta 
canals tulips sea level lowlands 


hyacinths pulbs 


bs) Mei at 


Each child shoulé show growth in the following: 


IIT. Knovledges 


le Thet most of Holland lies in the delta lovlands of the Rhino 

2e Knowledge of how the Dutch made the polders 

3 Knowledge that Holland is warmer than Switzerland even though 
farther from the equator - cause, the land is low - Netherland 
(Lowland) 

4. Theat the Dutch raise tulips and hyacinth bulbs for othor countries; 
Greensboro orders from Holland 

5. Theat the Dutch are sroat sailors and traders, and that they have 
colonics larger than Holland herself 

6. Theat Amsterdam, her largest seaport,is the worlc conter fa@ 
diamond cutting and diamond trade 


Chance 
Perdue 
Crissey 
Carpentor 
Chanberlain 
Chamberlain 
Chamberlain 
Mirick 
Carpenter 
Carpenter 
Car pen ter 
Perkins 
Gcorge 
Thormark 
indrews 
Brandeis 


Eneyclopedias 


Hillyer 
Hillycr 


6. Ob aG tive 


CHILDREN'S BIDLIOGIUPHY 


Holland 
BR 
Little Folks of Many Lands Ginn and Co. 1904 
Child Life in Other Lands Rend McNally 1928 
Story of Foods Rane McNally 1917 
Europe Geographical Reacer fmerican Bk. 1915 
How We Aro Fed i Macmillan 1924 
How We Are Clothed Macmillan 1924 
How We sre Sheltered Macmillan 1924 
Home Life sround the Vorlé Houghton 1923 
Foods Ve Hat American Bk. 1925 
Clothes We Wear imerican Bk. 1926 
Houses \Je Live In american Bk. 1926 
Dutch Tyins Houghton 1912 
Holland, Belgium am Dennark Flanagan 1927 
In \Jooden Shoe Land Row Peterson 1929 
Soven Little Sisters Ginn and Go. 1924 
Little Dutch Tulip Girl Flenagan 1928 


Comptonts Picturec Encyclopedia 
World Book 


Child's History of the Vorla (Teacher's Use) 
Chilats Goography of the Vorld (Teacher's Use) 


To €evelop an appreciative understan@ing of how geographic 
controls shape the lives and character of mountain people 

(b) To Gevelop an admiration for the sturcy Swiss who have converted 
disacvantages into advantages 


Unit -- Switgorlanc, the Country ‘here Rivers tre born - High 
Country 


< 


/ 
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DSSTRADLE LTTAINMENTS .ND OUTCOMES 


Each child should show growth in the following: 


Ie Appreciations and Attitudes 


1. 
Be 


Se 
4 


fe 


Se I 


“J 
e 


Ge 


LO. 


ale 


‘i lias 


Appreciation of the difficulty of farming in the 4Alps 
An appreciation of why cattle and goats are secon in surmer only 
at high elcvations 
im appreciation of the beauty and granceur of Sviss sccnory 
an appreciation of the value of passes 
Teen enjoynont of Swiss legends 
(a) Williem Tell (also the Overture) Swiss belicve this 
absolutely. Statue erected to Tell and his littic son 
stands in the central square of the little town Altdorf. 
(b) The Devil's Bridge - big teaching velue here 
(c) How Mount Pilatus got its name 
(a, b, c, found in Stoddard's Lectures - Vol. Switzerlend) 
(ad) The Girt of the Gnomes - big teaching value here 
(¢) The Luck Boat of Geneva - this lake is full of swans get 
(a, c, can be found in "Educating Through Story Telling” 
Cather) 
ippreciation of the fact that the sterm rugsedness of this tiny 
republic meade its people strong, loyal, courteous, determined 
and independent 
Appreciation of the story of the "Lion of Lucerne" as embodiment 
of the character of the Swiss 
Appreciation of how they have tunneled the mountains and mace 
some of the finest roads in the world 
That though their mountains contain neither silver nor gold, the 
Sviss convert thom into gold by capitalizing their beauty me 
by noaking their small country "The Playground of the ‘orlan 
Appreciation of how the Swiss live and how they spend thoir 
winters 
Apprecietion that Switzerland is not helf as big as North 
Caroline but a few days ride among its rugged mountains makes 
one fecol that it is a very large country 
Though the Swiss speak three languages - German on tho north, 
French on the east, and Italian on the south - they are a very 
united people 


Each chila should show growth in the following: 


II. Habits and Skills 


Le 


The habit of politeness in speech and conduct 

The habit of team work 

The habit of cleanliness 

The habit of using books and materials with care ~ thrift 
Thoughtfulness of othors 

Tho habit of doing one's best always 

The habit of self control 

The ability to use table of contents to locate information needed 
Increasing ability to think anc raise questions rather than 
accept passively 


| 
' 
| 4 
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10. Ability to make short informal talks upon matcrial read, and in 
an interesting manner, yot attcipting to measure up to English 
standard 

11. Increased growth in the use of both tools and mterials, and the 
hebit of always putting them carefully away when through with them 

12. The habit of learning from others 

13. Enriched vocabulary and the ability to spell worcs needed, such 


ass 
altitude slaciers water shed independent 
landslides ico fielcs deterninec lovers of 
avalanches passes courageous freedom 
surmit tunnels yodel 


14, With the map before one, map of any size, to be able to point out 


prornptly: Point in the direction of: 
Europe Switzerlanc 
ilps Rhine 
Switzerland Fhone 


Each child should show growth in the following: 


III. Knowledges 

1. That climate doponds not only upon distance from the equator and 
tho distanec from water, but also upon altitude 

2. That the citics in Switzerlanc are situated in volloys gencrally, 
but many hotels arc high on noted mountains 

3. That tho Swiss are herd workins and skilful - few of them are 
poor 

4. That ccirying is ono of their chief occupations - chcoese is most 
easily and nost economiceliy sade in cool countrics 

5. That the Alps mountains ere a vast water shed or water divide 
where four big rivors have their source - tho Rhine anc the 
Bhone riso alnost together and flow away with thoir backs to 
each other 

6. That the Swiss arc not groat world traders bocause of the character 
of their country, anc because they have no scacoest 


CHILDREN'S BDICLIOGRAPHY 


Switzerland 
Chenco Little Folks of Many Lancs Ginn and Co. 1904 
fitchison & Aeross Seven Seas Bobbs Merrill 1925 
UttLey 
Tolman Around the World S. Burdott 1908 
Fairgrieve Homes Far sway D. Appleton 1925 
Brandeis Little Swiss Wood Carver Flanagan 1928 
Olcott Lnton and Trini Ss. Burdett 1930 
Scantlebury Little World Chilcren 
Vhitener Little Folks of Far ana Avay Grede 3 
Lancs 
indrevs Soven Little Sistcrs Ginn and Co. 1924 
Perdue Child Life in Othcr Lancs Rand licNally 1928 


hs 


i A 
ae 


Carpenter Europe Goosraphicel Reader ijAmoricen Bk. 1915 
Grover Overall Boys in Switzerland Rand McNally 1929 


finy geographical reader your library holds 


Encyclopedia Cormptonts Pictured Encyclopedia 
Vlorlda Book 


Horace Mann Course of Study (Toacher only) 
Switzerland - a unit - p. 83 
Hillyer Childts History of the World (Teacher's use) 
Hillyer Child's Geography of the Vorld (Teacher's usc) 


7. Objective 
(a) To bring about a keon appreciation of imerican lifo today with 
its convoniences anc caiforts due to the blessings of modern 
scionec, medicine, oducatior, and roligious tolerance 
(b) To establish very definite study habits and social traits 


Unit -- Life in Terporate Lanés with the smerican Colonies 


Note: By fusing our last big unit of history with Life in Ten- 
perate Lands, wo ecmplete our cycle of world travel in company wi th 
the great men of history who made the worl’ bettor known, and thus 
throuch reaching out after trade proved that the carth is round and 


developed the world mape 


Note: Desirablo Attainmonts and Outcomes are listed under the 
unit, "Life in Tomperate Lands with the szmorican Colonies". 


Life in Termorate Lancs with the zmericen Colonies 


I. Colonies Studicd 
Ae attempted Settlencnts 
1. French - Port Royal, S. C., anc Fort Carolina, Florida 
2. Spanish = St. Augustine, Florida 
3.e English - Roanoke, Va. 
Be Permanont Settlenents 
1. English - Jamestow, Wate 
8. Dutch —- Amsterdam, N. Y. 
3. English - Pilgrims at Plymouth, Mass, 
Catholies, Maryland 
Quakers, Philadcolphia 
(Little studies of Penn, Captain John Snith, Franklin , and 
‘Iashington) 


II. Approach - An informal discussion of our trips around the world, of 
what wo have learnec about how the people work ana live in 
cold countries, hot dry countries, hot wet countrics, high 
countrics, lowlands and island homes; anc Hollanc; what we 
have loarned about their customs, homes, religion, and edu- 
cation; an¢ of their spirit of adventure in reaching out and 
cleining new land in a new world, fAnorica. 


To Lind 


Qe 
De 
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III. Major Problems 


out how these people carried their custons into a 


wilderness country, overcoming difficultics and establishing now 
hones, with freedom to live their own lives 


4. Minor Problens 
le To fine how geogrephical influences controlled their lives 


Oceans, hoat belts, climate, agriculture 

Aititude; surface, mountains - cool winters and warm 
summers. Mountain barrier - No roads, but forest 
Rivers - used as a means of exploring intcrior 

“Jinds - sailing vessels slow 

Good harbors 

Compare farming then and now 

Problons 

These colonists came to a new country, cut off from all 
supplies, what would thoy neec first? How could they 
get food? 

What dic they bring? Soots of Grain, vesotablos, fruits, 
cotton, dormestic animals. (fight plant some corn, or 
even cotton secd in the southern sections) 

What could thoy got right away? Sea foods, wild geno, 
borries. Study the oyster here, where found, cte. 

hy wore thoy sometimes without cnough food? 

Too nany came only for acventure. 

Farming neglectead in their search for gold. 

Season not right for planting ane clinate unfavorable 
Low food supoly helped in that: 

People started planting 

Fruit treos wore started 

Bottor sovernment was worked out 

Foo was preserved 


How the Indians helped: 


| ib 


Provided food, taught settlors how to raiso ain 
Teught Pilgrims to use fish as e fortilizer 

Harder to raise crops in New Encland than Vircinies 
YIhy? Conparison of clinate; surfaco features, soil of 
Now England ant Virginia. 

Nearness of nountains te sca, coastal nountains of Nov 


_ 


Eneland but low plains in Eastern Vir-inia 


Conpere a Now Englenc towm and a Virsinia plontation 
@e How aid the Pilsrins cook their fooa? 
How Gia they keep fooe for wintor? 
Mcat preserved by crying, smoking, salting, fruit 
boiled dowm with sucar. Ineconvonionees of cooking 
h. Source of water supply 
Poor supply for Jancstowm 
| Presont method of securing water 
i i. “horo did the colonists gct the salt that thoy-usc@? 
" 3. Shelter Probléms. inc of houses and oquipnont that tho 
, colonists had: 


= 
{ tie 
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b. ‘hat kine of furniture and utcnsils did thoy usc? 
Sone furniture brought over from Europe. Hat hone made 
stools, benches, chairs, wooden dishes ané spoons, Rag 
rugs 
ce. How wore houses heated and Llishted? 
Construction of fireplace md chirmey. Usc of pine 
knot torches - Means of getting crease for eandles and 
oil for lanps 
de Contrast the housinz problem then anc now 
Clothing problems. How did the colonists set new clothes 
a. Supply first brought over. Study countrics fron which 
they cane (linen, Iroland; silk, Japan) materials 
eradually producec at homo 
be Contrast clothing problem then and now. 
York and pleasure the colonists had 
Education of colonial chileren - cducation today 
How Cid they caro for the sick? Improvements in this 
field 
How dic they spend the Sabbath? Changes since then 
How did thoy travel? Improved methods of totay 
Occupation = noarly all farmors at first - only one thire 
are farnors now; the rost live in citics - why? 


IV. activities 


le 
Be 
Se 
4» 
De 
6 
Te 
Be 
9. 


LO. 
ll. 
12. 
15. 


Make log cabin 
Make candles 
Grind flour by hand 
linko salt by evaporation 
Make soap 
Postor work, showing old and mocern ways of easter 
lake covered wagon, stage coach, trains, airnlancs aa 
Drav "Half Moon" and "Mayflower", or make nodels f 
Dress dolls in colonial costures of New Englane, eee 
fnsterden 
Make a Dutch farm on sandtable 
Meke o Pilcrin frieze 
Make a Dutch fricze 
Read ebout the reports on Hollane - a flct Country, dykes 
Why? 3 ° 
Draw silhouettes of Penn, Vashington, Franklin, eee 
group of Pilsrims or Indians = Gis 
Read stories from library 
Moke booklets - source of supplics, lincn- qT rsedicus gina 
‘Irite or toll storics about: ae ° 
a. St. augustinc, oldest city in the Unitea Sapa 
be Hucsonts expericnec with the Iné@ians 
Cc. Pocahontas and Captain John Snith 
d. Tho attack of the Snslish on the Dutch at Now instordan 
oO. Calvert buying huts from the Inéians eis 
f. How the Quakers got their nano 
Gs Story about Villian Penn 
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Ve Subject Gains = Outcorics 
de Reading 
1. Increased ability to comprchenc throuch much reading for a 
definite purpose and for specific informetion 
&. Gronter intcrest in books anc eagerness to discover thinss 
in our library 
3. Enriched oxpcerimee through inercased readins skills 
B. Lancsuace 
1. Soncthins worthwhile to talk about - oral stories 
2. .ritten, illustrated storics 
5. Drenatized storiocs 
4. Roal need for clear enunciation anc correct speech realize ane 
worked for (important) 
5. Succosted topics for report 
ae Starving Tine 
b. The First Thanksgiving 
ce The Story of Pocahontas 
de Schools of colonial days 
@e Landing at Plymouth Rock 
f. Pilcrins goin; to Church 
Ge Story of Willian Penn 
6. Suggosted debates: 
ae Rosolved: That the corn anc potatoes of Virsinia were 
worth more than the gold enc silver of Moxico 
and South imerica. 
b. Resolved: That the Spanish contributen more to civilia 
ie zation than the Inclish. 
Y C. Spelling 
Vocabulary onlargeé and enriched. The following list was 
adopted and learned: 


i ae 
7 are 
“4 


Boston Franklin tHanufac ture Virsinic 
Pngland poster Holland adventure 
foot Pilgrins peril inches 
Raleich route candles Hudson 
quarroloed ards France lonsituée 
oysters Ind ians latitude erinc 
Dutch colony Sround Milos 
cranted noize Standish zovernor 
rough Plynouth cho rtor evenorate 
Morylend railroads colonial Cnliwens 
intorior religion Baltinore wigwan 
worship Quakers cola mare 
Ponnsylvania toanperate erucl Puritans 
elinate persecute Catholics materials 
cancerous 

De art 


Froc hand drawing - silhoucttes in Indio ink 
BE. Arithnetic 


1. Use of inch ané foot in measurins 
2. Problems in tine, Cistance and comparative costs 
(involving uso of Toacing an’ writing numbors, anc know 


Lode 


e of fundmanetal feets with intescrs) 
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F. Social Studcics 
l. Appreciation of distance across tho J.tlantic in sail-boat days 
2. ADpDreciation of the sturcy virtues of those who save us our 
honeland 
2 3e An appreciation of our advantages and comforts today 
4 4. im appreciation of our debt of cratitude to these pionccr 
scttlors 
5. & knowledce of location of placcs studicd 
6. 4n untorstanding of hew googrephy, climctc, soil, shoreline, 
etc. control our lives 
7. i: knowLlodce of why the colonists cance to fLmorica 
8. Appreciation of tho fact that the Dutch sottlemont (New York) 
scperated the English settlements in New England from thoso 
in the South, thus causing them to losc Now York to the 
Enzlish 


, 


VI. Other Gains 
A. Study 
1. Increasing ability to ask thouchtful questions of onc another 
or the teacher 
How to draw conclusions 
3. Talk to tho point 
4. To conecntrate while roading or listening 
5. To uso reference material 
6. Collect neatorials which have refercnce to the subjects we 
are studying 
7. Orsanize natorial for floor talks 
wy Be Social 
Ke. le Grovth in solf diroetion an? ability to work together 
2. Ability to work quictly 
3. Listenin; courtcously while others talk, and Listening 
critically 
4. Growth in initiative and judcmont 
5. Growth in bearing responsibility 
6. Growth in consideration for othors 


OL  - 
w 
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| VII. Refcroences 
Beoby Corrmunity Life Tocay anc in Colonial Tines 
We Y. Pp 222-247; Ponn pp 278-2863 Marylond pp 286-300; 
Vircinia pp. 225-245 
Egcleston First Book in snerican History - Penn pp 59-67: 
Royhooe of Franklin pp 86-90; Franklin tho printor pp 
90-95; The Great Doctor Franklin pp 95-102; Youngs 
Georce Washington pp 102-109; Early Settlcnonts in 
fmorica; William Penn pp 254-238; the Cottaco of Penn 


pp 238-286 
se ts see imerican History Storicos - George “inashington - pp 80=86 
Pratt Colonial Chiléron = William Penn pp 146-148 
Guerber Tho Story of the Thirteen Colonies ~ penn and tho 
' Indians, pp 147-152; Vashington, His Doyhood, pp. 191=195 
ia Pratt Anoricats Story for sncrica'’s Childron, Volume 2 


Tho "ZIalf Moon" sails up the Hudson, pp 138+139; 
| Hudson's Oup of Friendship, p. 140 
| How Ho Bought Manhatten Island, pp 140-141 


Pratt Anerica'ts Story for smericats Children, Velune 1 
Stories from Leaping VJolf, pp 53-66 
Virginia Daro, pp 83-88 
hetty LA1cen, pp 89-100 
Hans anc. Katrina, pp 101-107 
Tho Doston boys, pp 108-115 
Escleston First Sook in Anorican History - Captain John Snith 


Crowe Studics in American History Lyons-Carnaha 
Luther Trading end Exploring fmerican Dk. 
Shaw Discoverers and Explorers inerican Bk. 
Turner In Days of Young Vashinston Houchton 
Snellidge Finding snerica Houshton 
Paxson 
iMullikin Doys and Girls of Colonial Days Ginn & Co. 
Prico Lads and Lassios of Other Days S. Burdett 


Encyclopedias - Compton's Picturec Encyclopecia 
Vorld Book 


Hillyor hildts History of the World (teacher's usc) 
Hillycr Childats Googrephy of the World (teacher's usc) 


n 1924 
1912 
1900 
1929 
1929 


1928 
1905 


ra Ree tte ap 
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SOCTAL STUDIES - GRuDE V 


Foroword --— When the vork of 5B is donc, it should loave with the child 
an apprecintion of the vastness of our country, of the chansos, the 
prosress that has taken place since the foundin3s of the first Enslish 
scettlenent at Jamestotm, in 1607; an appreciation of the forces that 
have made smerican life what it is today, anc Amorice a world power. 


Note the fact thet the first somester's work contains nore 
history than the second, though it includes much geosraphy. The 
second semester's work naturally contains more Geography than history, 
while the whole is shot throush with civic relationships, national 
and world. 


1. Objcectivo , 
To devclop a conerete undorstanding of the natural resions of 
North smerics with emphasis upon the Unitec States 


Unit -- North Anmorica, a Regional Study 


Note: Conerctc the above study by means of an airplane trip ccross 
the continont, pictures, lantern slides, maps anc readings, as well 

as personal oxpcricnees that may be available in your class. These 
will help the children to gain vivid conecpts of the never, hisher, 
rusicsec and rocky mountains of the Vest; the older, worn-dorm nountains 
of the East; the Great Central Plain, anc the coastal plains. -This 
should bo so real to the children that they will cnter into the 

spirit of the trip with pleasure and get a vivid picture of ana a 
neaningful conecpt of the natural resions of our country. 


ESIRADLE ATTAINMENTS AND OUTCOMES 
Each chilé should show growth in the follovinc: 


I. Appreciations and Attitudes 
1. A feelin: for the vastness of our country 
2. A realization that the surface ciffers widely 
3. A foelin~ of wonder at our conquering this croat distance 
4. AN appreciation of inventions which havo mado it possible = tho 
railroad, the tolcgraph, improved machinery and the airplane = 
an? even nan hinsolf 
5. in appreciation of the influence of these differont netural 
resions upon life anc occupations 
6. An increased interest anc desire to know more about this vast 
country and how we acquired all of it ~ a roadin- readiness 
7. & Questioning attitude as pictures are studied, and reacin> and 
discussion is dono 
8. &£ spibit of enjoymont as the vork procoedcs 
, 9. .n attituce of holpfulness and co-oporation 


II. Wabdits and Skills 
L. The habit of attentive listening while anothor talks 
&e The habit of personnal clcoanlincss 
Se The habit of considering others 
4 Careful use of books and materials - thrift 
% 5.- Carcful use of ink and paints 
6. Habit of very neat, careful work 
Ve Habit of sclf control 
8. Ability to interprot surface features on a physical map 
9. Increased vocabulary with ability to spell such vords as: 


surface syston Great Dasin 
rugzed peaks ranses 
nountainous coastal valley 

vast level plains drainage 
plateau central divide 
mountain stretches 


10. ith map before hin, the ability to point out prorptly, and nane 
(a) The natural resions of the United States 
(b) The political division of North sncrica 
(c) The Mississippi river system anc its main tributarics 


Tach child should show growth in the Fol owiarst 


ITI. Knowledges 
lL. what a naturel division is, and the natural divisions of N. a. 
2. What a political division is, ard those of North smorica 
3. Hnowledse thet a mountain is based upon curved strata of rock; 

Mm & plateau is based upon horizontal strata, even thoush it may 
secon to have mountains pilec on top - tho Catskills cre not really 
mountains, only a plateau 

4. Knowlodgo of how one can toll ol¢ mountains from those that aro 
young - Young mountain tops are sharp anc trecloss; o14 nountains 
are rounded with trees to tho top 

5. An olonentary understanding of how mountains are made 

6. An unferstanding of why tho best farming areas are in the “lains 

7. Knowledge that minerals are generally found in mountains; -old 
an’? silver chiofly in the Nockics; coal an@ iron chicfly in tho 
Appalachians 

; 8. An understanding of "snow line" and “timbor Liner 

9. Knowledge that we live on the piccmont (foot of the mountain) 

platocau 
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2e Objective 
To develop a fuller uncerstanding of how Europe ts reachine out 
for trade resulted in the discovery and exploration of the Now 
World and eventuated in colonization. 


Unit -- Discovory and Exploration of imorica by Spanish, English 
an@ Freneh, and their Objectives 


\ Note: An appreciative foundation for the above unit was gained in 

Dy erade four chicfly through story, but with somo reading. ‘Wider read- 

; ing, intcllectual discussion and better organization will prove an 
effectivo link between the work of sradcos four and five. Little time 
‘necd be spent upon this, however - possibly tivo weeks. 


Poi | 
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No outcones other than an appreciation of the courase and con- 
tribution of these carly discoverers and oxplorcers necd be siven here. 


CHILDREN'S BIDLIOGRAPHY 


Discoverers and Explorers 
Schropshire How Europeans Foun@ ané Peopled fnerica Merrill 1930 
Linskey Deginning of Our Nation Morrill 1931 
MeGuire and Adventuring in Young America - Meacniltan 195i 
4 Phillins 
MeGuire and Building Our Country Maenillan 1931 
Phillips 
Linskcy The Making of Our Nation Veena 1931 
Nida and lebb Our Country Past and vresent Merrill 1931 
Thoripson First ook in Anorican History 
Smallidse and Finding America Houckhton 1989 
Paxson 
Green Pathfinders by Land anc Sea “orld Dk. 1932 
Carventor North Anorican Gcozraphical Reader fimerican Bk. 1925 
Shaw Discoverers ond explorers Vorla Dk. 


j Encyclopodias Comptonts Pictured Encyclopecia 
Vorlé Book 


iAny other history refcrences thet your library has 


| Se Objective 
(a) To develop an understanding underlyin> the comin: of the aif- 
forent colonios to Jmorics, and an anpreciation of how they 
adjusted thonsolves to their new onvironnment 
(b) Life in those sections today showin> how man has modifica that . 
environnent to nect his neecs 


Unit -- Lifo in tho Colonics - Life Today 
Sub-Unit -- Tho First Real Colonizcrs - The Ens;lish in Vir~inia and 
Marylanec, Chesapeake Bay Rezion 


Subjoct Content 

1. llotive and type of life - the Virvinia plentetion ana the 

Virvinia t-ontlenen” 

2. Life in 1607; life today 

3. Coastal plains - how made, and relntionship to farm life 
| 4, Picdnont - "fall linc" anc its influences upon industrial 

life ana the rise of citics 
5. Ridee and valley section 

6. Govornnent in 1607 - Lescer, Captain John Snith 
‘ ”. Lord Daltinore's colony, Mcrvlanc 


8. Great mon of Virvyinia 
(a) Goorge % 


Joshin=ton 
(b) Robert E. Loc 
‘(@) "Dick" Lyrd 


9 
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Sub-Unit 2 -= The Coming of liore Enslish - Tho New Enzlcand Ro-ion 


Sub ject Contont 
1. The story and lifc adjustment of the Pilgrims, Plymquth, Cape 
Cod, Massachusctts, 1620 - Leaders ~radford and Carver 
2 The story of the Yuritans, Massachusctts Bay Colony, Boston 
Hills, ten ycoars lator - Leader \/inthrop 
3. Contrast life in New Encglanc then anc now, showings man's 
prosress - stress reasons for this - scosraphy 


Sub-Unit 3 -- Now York and Dolawaroe Recsion = the Comins of the Dutch 
and the Quakers 


Subject Content -- 
1. Pieture life in sottloment days 
2. Consider why the Dutch lost Now amsterdam (New York) to 
the Enclish - separated tho Enzlish colonics thus weakening 
both for defense 
3. Then find on orsanizing contcer for the study of life in this 
soction today, perhaps New York City 


I. Unit - New York City 


II. Possible Approaches 

1. Throush informal discussion, exchansing cxpericnees - those who 
have boon there, or possibly lived there - find what the chiléron 
know 

2. Stirulate curiosity, further, by usin; pictures, storics, books, 
maps 

3. Find what they vant to know - Lead to a problem that will vrescnt 
a roal challcnee, possibly the following: 


III. Problcen == ‘hy is so much of the pepulation of the Unitea Strtcs 
found in this smll area, and what mace New York become the larcest 
city in the world? 

Ase Plannin= by pupils, only guided by the teacher, how to solve this 
probleri 
1. Map interpretation to aiscovor reasons 
(n) Climate considered 

(1) Latitude - hish but Tomporate zone: cool 
tomperature expected but 

(2) Vines (prevailing) from west - over lekes, and 
sea breezes from Atlantic temper tho cl ineteo and 
make it warmer on coasts in winter whon ray is 
very sient, an’ coolor in summor - why? 

(3) Altitude - surface, mountains, anc plateaus 
lead us to think that summer woulec not be hot, 
(mountains - cool surmors; thercfore tourists 
but bitter wintors in Adirondacks) 

Tontative conclusion hore: 

The climate must be cool tomporate on the whole, 
onorsizing, nakins; it casy to work woll. Pro- 
ducts, I should say, may be fruits, grains, truck 
and dairy procucts in New York and possibly all 
iiccle Atlantic states. 


. 
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(b) Transportation 
(1) Note valloys, rivers and Eric Canal - Population 
dense alons these - why? Transportation ~ Con 
pare transportation advantages of the three states 
(2) Effoet of mountains, gaps, and pleins on trens- 
portation 
(3) Railroads improve transportation. New York Central 
(New York to Chicago - alons Erie Canal - 6 tracks) 
Pennsylvania railroad lines (first from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburg) Daltimoro and Ohio Railrond : 
Railroad through Hoosac tunnel to New Enzlend 
(4) A@vantages of Now York City, Philacelphia, Seth- 
lchen, Buffalo - Note population map azain, p.50 
in Advanced Goozweaphy - People here in lar-ser 
numbers in mountains - why? i 
(ce) Coal ote. - Powor for manufacturing draws poople to 
nountains of cast and west Pennsylvania (soft coal in 
West; hard coal in East) 
2. Gonoral Conclusion (tentative) 
Density of population must be duc to 
(a) Transportation advantases (sreater in Now York State — 
Mohawk and Hudson valleys) 
(b) Raw materials at hand and much from Vest and South 
must cone throuch New York 
(c) Coal and power for manufacturing - chiefly from Pa 
(a) Climate sives people cnersy Yi pies 
(co) Location of states with respect to home end foreinn 
trade 300d < 
3. Consider location of Now York City to ecct : od . 
ie wae ee Rae em crmine what influence 
(a) Fincinss 
(1) Good harbor - broac, deep, and land loekea 
(protection from storms) es i 
(2) pee near the contor of the cctive trading 
3) Hudson River, a Crowned riv 2 
a will dravz deep water ea. WEENOY 5, Op ee 
(4) Eric Canal and Mohawk Valley rich hintorlana 
only catches western trade, but this iste ae 
population needed to handle the labor MWe 
involved question 
5) Near the Pennsylvania coa Mey ¢ 
) a great manufacturing ke ee Tea 
York state woulc be a bi-= dairy Hemateie ai ae 
farm for supplyin; the city ; Se Se ee 
v Let" 7 us 
wake Te ee 
4. Vorify Conclusion - Reac text ane check 


Be Possibie Activities 


1. Draw Dutch ship, "Helf Hoon” or make model 

2. Draw map of New York with wall 

3. Dray map of New York shovin> parks 

4. Draw oil dorrick or make one to illustrete report 


De 
Oe 
Ze 
Ss 
9. 


10. 
ll. 
Loe 
13. 
14. 
15. 


Dreav 


Dutch scenes anc costunes 


Poster = rep - coal - 4 tracks to noon, etc. 

Illustrate stecl furnace 

Tllustrate ways of mining coal 

Train with raw materials for manufacturing; label "On to New 
York" 

Costume desisnins (New York clothins) 

Map of New York state showing canal, Hudson river, otc. 

Map of Micdle Atlantic showins the railroads 

Rolicf map of the United Statos 

Study "The Nisht Watch" by Rembrandt 


Reac 


for rofcrence and report -— organizoc talks, cxnmiple - 


New York City 
Roference — "Larger Type Studies - Now York 


Rapid Transit - travel 
Health -— pp. 240-242 
Vater system - ppe 236-240 
Porks - ppe 242-245 
Imicrants - De 227 
Education - De 248 
Manufacture 

Financial center 


16. Class discussions and class planning 


Spellins - Vords pupils will need to use: 


peril 


adventure 


sailor 
route 


dangerous 
distributed 


crew 


quarreled 
nanufacturer 
manufacture 


C. Outcones 
1. Subject Outcomes 


Qe 


De 


industry evaporated suger 

indus tries iron refineries 
elovated coal refriccrator 
roilroads cold cnercy 
interior ternporate Materials 
rozion climate kerosene 
resorvoir clectricity vaseline 
polluted sencrated pare ffin 
salt petroleun dense 
dissolves Gasoline density 


Goograzhy of isicclo .tlentic States ané its influonce 
on lifcts activitios 
History of Micclo Atlantic States - Influence of nore 
progressive En¢lishmen - 
Spelling of words pupils use (sclocted Lis t) 
Much referonce readin; for roport 
Reading for pleasure to share 
Enjlish 
(1) Oral - carofully prepared talks fron or-anized 
readin; - Improved conversational spooch 
(2) Uritten - proparation cf talks to bo made to an 
audionce ~ Lettors, business and sceial - “rite 
te some friend or school abcut what we are study= 
ing, Give informaticn and csk for some from othor 
schools = Uxaiple: write to a fifth erado in 
Pittsburs, ctec. 


2. Stucy Outconcs 

a. How to think - gather cata, ovaluate and drew conclusions 

be Apply ready knowledge to new situations 

e. Talk to the >oanit 

d. Listen and concentrate 

ce Use reference matcrials 

f£. Collcet materials, picturos, books, otc., bearin= upon 
the study 

m. Increasing ability to interpret maps 

h. Ability to follow diroctions 

Se Social Outcones 

QO. Habit of respectful anc attentive listcning to one who 
talks 

be *cipful attitude - responsibility for success of our 
plans 

Ce Development of initiative and croative ability 

d. liore quiet movenents 

eC. Solf direction cné self control 

f. Ability tc work together 

ge Growth in judgment 

he Growth in solf oxpression 

4. Pride in work done - nothin; but onc's best 


CHILDREN'S BIDLIOGIUSHY 


Larger Type Studies 


Type 


Typo 


Wew York City - ppe 195-271 
Carnogic (machinery) pp. 158-159 
Iron and Stoel - ppe 135-161 
Pittsburg - pe 1535 


Stucies of United Statos 
Coal - pe 63 

Hudson River - pe. 1 
Hoosae Tunnell = pe 15 


Studies ane Losson Plans, Volume 2 —- licMurry 
Franklin 
Erie Canal, Volune 1 


Birds and Dees - Burroughs 


Scienee Reader, Book V (Great Mon )} 


Fulton (moved to Philadelphia) p. 57 
Franklin =< pe 41 

Dessomer - p. 10, 17 {stccl) 

Edison - p. 185 

C. Sholes = pe 152 (typevri tor) 

S. 5. Morse - p. 160 


Roosevelt a Knight 


Fron 
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Trail to Railroad 

Eric Canal = p. 45 

Now York Central - p. 53 
Pennsylvania Reilroad - np. 74 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad = p. 98 
Pioneers ef Moohwk and Hudson = p. 14 


Garpentor's Geographical iiender - North snerica 


Coal 
Pittsburg anc steel 
Niegera Falls 


hllents United Statos 


Giltnor - Problens of Our Nation 
Halleck and Frantz -— Foundors of Our Netion 
Linskey -— The faking of Our Nation 


Boys 


and Girls of Discovery Days 
The boy who Built a City (Penn's life) 
Our Gifts 


Piticin and Huches = Scoing anerica, Farm and Fiocld 
Pitkin anc Huches - Sccing smorice, Mill and Factory 


Nide 


and Webb - Our Country past and present - pp. 69-104 


Southworth - Citics »0f the United States 
McGuire anc Phillips - Adventuring in Young ismoricea 


Sub-Unit 4 - Tho South Atloantie Region - The Carolinas an@ Georria 


Wote: 


This group does not follow the traditional Grouping. It does 
not include Florica as it is not ono of the charter states, 1G 
does not bolong to tho colonization group. Sosides this, tho 
physienl charactor ané eclimte of Florida are very ¢iffercnt. It 


moro properly belongs to the South Contral group and is so considered 
here. H 


Content Susgestions 
This group may be studied by comparison with he rest of the 
sroup, but with emphasis upon North Carolina } 
1. Consider carly settlenont 
(a) North Carolina was the beck coor through which the 
Gormens, Scoteh Irish, Quakors, ané othors moved 
South - why? 
(b) Raleigh failed in carly attonpts 
(c) English afraic to settle upon thoir om 
becouse Of the Spanish south of thon — 
(a) Treacherous sand banks of North 
thon safe harbors 
2. Show that these states share the seno natural ro~ions 
so that responses of man will be about the poe . 
(a) Coastal plains 
(b) Piedmont Plateau 
"Foll linc" betweon those two and it's advantases = 
water power F 
(c) Ridge and valley 


Srant 


Carolina denicd 


> 
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5. Consider resources 

4. Consider manufacturing possibilitics and present interests 
See "lfonufacturing" uncer Southern States 

5. Consider the chief builders of North Carolina and thcir 
contributions to our state. Sco "Makers of North Caro- 
lina" -— Connor 


Sub-Unit 5 - America, French or English? 


Contcnt Suggestion 


(a) 


(b) 


Develop an insight into the activities of the French in 

Wow France while the Bnslish were meking homes alons the 
Atlantic soaboaerd, an appreciation of their srowing 
jealousies and the outcone as a contributory factor then and 
later 

Miphasize the differing motives of the two nations in coming 
to Anerica as a factor in French defeat. Also their sreator 
distance fron the home base - France and the greater diffi- 
culty in gotting aid or supplies. Troubles between the 
French and Enslish in Europe also added fuel to the flame. 


Sub-Unit 6 - The Thirtcon Colonies become a New Nation - United Statos 


Contcont Suszgestions 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 
(a) 


(c) 


Emphasize the living apartness of England and her colonics 
developec a type of life aistinetly new in the colonios ana 
lod to - growing apartness and finally independence in 1776 
North Garolinats part in winnins our independence from 
England - Tho Battlo of Guilfora Court House so crippled the 
Sritish forces thet thoy were unable to dcfend thenselves at 
Yorktown 0 

The sreat problen of estavlishing unity founéeca upon new 
ideals of governnent 

Great loaders who influenced the outcone of this arent 
period of stress: 

Goorge Washington, Jefferson, Samucl sdans, Hariilton, 
Patrick Honry, Denjamin Franklin 
Capitals of United States - New York City; lator SER GR Si: 
—) 

City 


DESINOLE .TTAINENTS AND OUTCOMES 


Bach child shoule show growth in the followins: 


I. Appreciations and Attitudes 

1. sn appreciation of the noec ana the power of co-operation 

2. Throuzh contrast of our acvantasges anc national strength today 
and coloniel life with life today 

3. An appreciction of the comparative youth of our nation anc its 
wonderful progress 

4 An appreciation of how the different motives for colonization 
influenced the lifo of the colonists 


aga: 6& 


5S. An appreciation of the hardships and csurage of these carly 
sottlers who hed left comfortable hones to live in a wWilijerness 
world 

6 An appreciation of the significances of the settlement by the 
English in the Connocticut Valley - the first step toward follow 

i) ing the fronticr - all other settlements hac been near the coast 

7. Appreciation of the results of solf control, courtesy, and co- 

operation 


Each child shoulec show growth in the folloving: 


II. Habits anc Skills 

1. Courtosy in listmin;; to the one who is spoakins, and paticnce in 
awaitins his turn 

2. The habit of spoaking in a well modulatoc voice 

Se The habit of co-opcrating with his Group 

4 Tho habit of thoushtfulnoss of others 

5. The habit of enring for books anc materials anc putting then 
avay carofully when through with thon 

6. The habit of boing caroful with the usc of ink ant paints 

7. Tho habit of clcan hands 

8. The habit of sd. f control 

9. Tho ability of carcful, noat work - alvays his bsst 

10. The ability to initiate, plan, oxecute and judge his own activitics 

11. Ability to interprot a map in problom solving by the application 


of coocraphie principlos 
12. Lbility to uso offoctively rofecronce materials 


13. Incronsinz ability to give a report from a solf-made, simple 
outlinc, anc with cue regarc to Enclish standarés anf attompt at 
clear articulation | 

14e Enlarsed vocabulary anc ability to spcll solectod words that will 
be neodced | 

15. Place Goosraphy - vith the map before one, to be able to loento 
pronptly 

(a) Any state studicc 


(b) Those rivers: Hudson, St. Lavrenec, Cape Fear, Potomac, 


Ohio ; 

(c) The following cities: 
Now York ilbany Wilnington Dirminghan 
Washing ton hichnonc Greensboro Joucksonyville 
Boston Woh eruer Releich St. iugustine 
Philadelphia Pittsburg Atlanta Minna) 


(a) Mountains ané@ Plateoaus: 
ippalachian Highlancs 
Adirondacks 
Blue iidge 

(c) Other Iteris: 
Chesapeake Day 
Delavare bay 


hong, Tsiltane 
Fall line 


Appalachian Platon 
Catskills 
TicAmont Plateau 


Sections of N. C. 


x Bach child should show Growth in the followins; 
4 


III. Knovwlecses 


lL. An understanding of why tho Tronch lost out in inorica 
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4 knowledse of how the gcosraphy of New Encland made life herder 

for the colonists than that of Vircinia and Maryland 

an insight into why the Pilsrims anc Puritams came to Now Encland 
to settle instcac of strengthening the Enj;slish post at Jamestowm 

or Marylend 


4-6 in understanding of why we became an independent nation 
Se in understanding of the natural acvantages that made New En-lande 
one of the creatcst manufacturing conters of the world 
6. /. knowlecse of why the northeast section of the Unitec States is 
the nost densely populated part of our country 
7. i: knowledsc of why New York becane the largest city in tho world 
8. 4. knowledge of what the "fall line" is anc its relationship to 
human activities and the rise of citics 
9. An understanding of the fact that the poor harbors anc shiftin- 
sand banks off the coast of North Carolina as well as fear of the 
Spaniards caused the Enslish to settlo north of Virsinia instoaad 
of noving south and settlin; their own torritory which extended 
to St. John's river, Florida. 
10. A knowledse of how differing ideals brought the colonists later 
throush North Carolina and to Gecrsia 
ll. 4 knowled@ce that the Germans who settled in piccaont North 
Caroline stinulated the manufacturing intorosts of this section; 
that the Enclish gave us our langurce onc. our ideals of sovern= 
ment; that tho Scotch-Irish (the Mac people) gave impetus to 
ecuecation in North Carclina, the Quakers anc Moravians contributec 
little execpt religious iceals 
12. Jin appreciation of tho "linkers of North Carolina", and her re- 
sources 
13. An apprecictive understancing of the onprmous prosress of the 
East since 1607 
14. 4n acquaintance with the contributions of some of the sreat mey 
of these states 
CHILDREN'S DITLIOGILLHY 
Colonization 
Linskoy Becinning of. Our Nation Ucrrill 1931 
MeGuire and Duildin> our Country Mcmillan L931 
shillips , 
McGuire ant Adventuring in Youss america Meemillan 1931 
Vhillips ‘ 
Giltner-Spahr Problems of Our Nation Morrill 1931 
Linskey Making of Our Nation Merrill 1931 
Fisher Resources anc Incustrics of U. Ss. Ginn 1928 
Carpenter North Ancries Geographical Teacer imorican Dk. 1915 
Schpopshire How Europeans Found anc /coplod Amorics Morrill 1930 
Hennecy Horr Ue Se Decaric 2 Nation Mernriad 1930 
Spenecr Story of Stcol Laidlaw 1932 
Pitkin and Socing jmorica, Mill anc Factory Macmillan 1927 
Hughes ‘ 
Pitkin and Scoinn sumorica, Farm anc. Field Moenilian 1927 
Hughes 


| 
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Tolman fround the World, Book 4 S. Durdett 1910 
Beeby Colonial Life Merrill 1924 
Deeby How the World Grows Smaller Merrill 1924 
Nida and Webb Our Country Past and Present Scott Foresman 1931 
Melurry Tyne Studies of United States Macmillan 1920 
McMurry Larger Type Stué¢ies Macnillan 1920 


Encyclopedias Compton's Pictured Enceyclopecia 
Yorld Book 


4. Objective 
To develop an appreciation of frontier life as the pioneers 
continued to push westward, in contrast with life today in the creat 
Middle Vest 


Unit -- Frontier Life in the North Central Section - Life Today 


Subject Content - Enphasize this section as 
1. One of the greatest producing regions in the world 
2. One of the important mining centers 
3. Transportation advantages and adaptability to the use of 
modern machinery and easo of builcing reilroads 


Possible Major Problems 
To determine why this is one of the greatest fcod producing 
sections in the world 


Minor Problems and Points of Emphasis 

The following minor problems may help solve this big question: 

1. Why is this the great granary of the United States? Note th 
character of the surface for the use of farnin> machinery, the 
excellent soil (glacial and river soils), favorable growing 
season, plenty of rainfall, case of transportation by rail, 
highways an@ water, the markets nearby anc far away. Bring out 
the corn and hog belt, the wheat and cattle lands, the pro- 
duction of oats, rye, and barley.. Note the location of the 
ereatest producing areas of each and account for them. Tie 
up the milling industry with wheat production. 

2. Why is the greatest meat packing district in the United States 
within the Central States? Bring out the abundence of feed 
for aninals, grass, and hay for beef and dairy cattle, rains 
for dairy cattle, corn for fattening hogs and beef cattle. 
Note the slaughtering centers and why they have grow as 
such. Note that many cattle and sheep from lands farther 
west are sent to the Central States for fattenins. 

3. What tynes of manufacturing are a result of the extensive 

farm lands of the Central States? Discuss flour milling, 
breakfast food production, meat packing, manufacture of 
farminz machinery - one of the greatest centers in the world. 

4, ‘lestern Kentucky shares similar conditions with western Ton= 

nessee. Tie up these two areas as to similar responses of the 
people in similar areas. 
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Remembering the responses of the people of the Appalachian 
Plateau in the Middle Atlantic and the South Atlantic states, 
what would one expect to finc the people coing in the 

Central States on the Appalachian Plateau? Note farming, 
coal mining, iron and steel manufacture. Include the con- 
centration of rubber manufacture in this area near the great 
automobile centers. 

Why is the northern part of the Central States so wealthy? 
Discuss the great cities of Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukeo, 
Clevelanc as centers of manufacture. Imphasize the tremendous 
iron resources of Minnesota. Relate these industries to the 
splendid means of transportation both by rail anc on the 
Great Lakes. Discuss the reasons for the cairying industry, 
especially that of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michisan. 


Leave a vivid picture of contrast between the above and 


the Northwest as given us by George Rogers Clark and frontier 
life with Boone as a type of pioneer. 


DESIRADLE ATTATINMENTS AND OUTCOMES 


Each child should show growth in the following: 


I. Appreciations and Attitudes 

An appreciation of the hardships anc dangers of pioneer life 

én appreciation of the sturdy virtues of the pioneer 

An appreciation of our present life with its comforts and security 
An appreciation of the vast, level stretches of fertile soil, 


II. 


aye 
Be 
Sie 
4e 


7. 


and 


transportation facilities as two of the greatest resources 


of the Middle West 

An appreciation of the sense of speed with which we travel 
compared to that of the pioneer with no roads ané@ no inventions 
An appreciation of the great contribution of modern machines to 
life anc progress in the North Central States and to our national 
strength 

fn awakened interest in reading about the Middle Vest - yesterday 


and 


today 


Bach child should show growth in the followings: 


Habits and Skills 
1. Habit of being courteous anc helpful 
2. A habit of personal neatness anc cleanliness 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
way 5 


habit of using books and materials with care — thrift 
habit of being careful with the use of ink and paints 

habit of consideration of others 

habit of careful writing 

habit of self control 

ability to make a short report in an interestins, natural 
yet conscious by attempting to meet English standards 


Groving initiative and standards of judgment 
Growing skill in interpreting maps through the application of 
geographic principles 


2) 3 i 


ll. Ability to take notes, and organize materials for use 
(a) Summaries 
(b) Outlines for floor talks or written reports 
(c) Dranatizations 
12. 4 growing vocabulary and the ability to spell words needed, such 


as: 
frontier steam-boat covered wagon heroic 
pioneer tractors stage coach courage 
prairies harvester automobile freedon 
wilderness machinery distance spring wheat 
traveled iron ore trans-continental winter wheat 
canoe stock yards transportation grain elevator: 
flat-boat packing houses manufacture shipping 


13. With the map before one, the ability to locate promptly 
(a) Any state studied 
(b) Cities: Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
Detroit Minneapolis Cincinnati 
(c) Great Lakes, by name; Lake Plains 
(a) Mississippi river and its main tributaries - Gulf of Mexico 
(e) The Rockies, Appalachians, Appalachian Plateau 


Each child should show growth in the following: 


III. Knowledges 
1. Knowledge of how the pioneer overcare the Appalachian barrier in 


moving west and south : 
(a) Through the Hudson-Mohawk Valley the easier way 
(b) Pittsburgh - gateway to the Ohio river valley,a very hard 
route 
(c) Down the Great Appalachian Valley and over the @Gumberland 
gap ~ herdest route but first used - Boone 
(a) Southern gateway through Georgia — P 

2. Xnowledge of glacial action upon the soil of this section and 
its influence upon farn life ; Says) 

3. Knowledze of the action of rivers in building up fertil soil 

4s Knowledze of the topography of the North Central States and its 
rolationship to progress : . 

5. An understanding of what continental climate means, and the 
corrective influence of winds from the Great Lakes and the 
Gulf of Mexico { a aan Z 

6. A realization that men's life and activities are determined 
chiefly by geographical control or natural advantazes, such as 
soil, topography, climate, minerals, markets and transportation 

7, That large cities spring up chiefly as the result of markets, 
points of distribution, and ease of transportation - good harbors 


or junction of rivers - examples; New York, Chicago, Pittsbureh, 


St. Louis . 
8. Knowledge of thy this is the greatest manufacturing center in the 


vorld for farming implements and machines - the presence of 
tremendous iron resources of Minnesota, nearness of limestone md 
coal, great demand right there for heavy farm machinery, in- 
plements and huge grain elevators, etc. 


Nida and Webb 


CHILDREN'S DIDLIOGRAPHY 


North Central States and Frontier Life 


Our Country Past and Present 


Scott Foresman 
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McGuire and Adventuring in Young America Macmillan 1931 
Phillips 

McGuire and Duilding Our Country Macmillan 1931 
Phillips 

Linskey The Making of Our Nation Macnillan 1931 

Allon Our Cereal Grains Ginn and Co. 1928 

Taber Breaking Sod on the Prairies World Book W925 

McMurry Type Studies of United States Macmillan 1920 

McMurry Larger Typo Studies Macnillan 1920 

Carpenter North America Geographical Reader American Bk. 1915 

Allen North Anerica Geographical Reader Ginn & Co. 1925 

Aitchison and North America by Plane and Train Bobbs Merrill 1951 
Uttley 

Pitkin and Seeing America, Farm and Field Macmillan 1926 
Hushes 

Pitkin and Secing America, Mill anc Factory Macnillan 1926 
Hughes 

Fisher Resources and Industries of U. S. Ginn & Co. 1928 

Tolman Around the ‘jorld, Book 4 S. Burdett 1910 

Other good references may be found in your library. 
Encyclopedias Comptonts Pictured Encyclopedia 


5e Objective 


World Book 


To develop an intelligent understanding of how water power 
and the resources of iron, coal, limestone, and oil are rapidly 
changing the southern section of our country fron acricultural to 
incustrial life, and to discover whether she will become a hurtful 
competitor of New England 


Unit -- The Natural Strength of the South 


Note: A consideration of the natural advantases and natural re- 
sources of the South reveals the fact that because of nearnoss to 
raw materials, anc an abuncance of power od labor, she is rapidly 
developing manufacturing interests. Yet, famine is, and will 
possibly continue to be the most important industry of the South 
because of her woncerful asset, climate and soil, 


Possible Problems and Subject Content 
I. Manufacturing 
A. Consideration of life in Greensboro - its big 
manufacturing interests - others in the state where 
pupils have lived and in the South - Will the South 


ever become a bis menufacturins center like New England, 


and will it hurt New England? 
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B. Essential for manufacturing 
1. Rav materials 
2. Power 
3S. Labor 
! 4. Capital 
5. Markets and ease of transportation 
‘hat can the South offer here? 
CG. ‘hat are the chief manufactures in the South and why? 
Tnpnasize the fact that they are near the ray materials 
that they manufacture. Bring out the value of the "fall . 
line", the great number of cotton spindles in the South, 
40% of ontire country; that North Carolina has more 
cotton mills than any other state oxcopt Massachusetts; 
that the sreat steel anc irén manufactures of Birmingham 
are also due to location. 


II. Farming 
A. Study maps - physical and economic - note cotton is 
still "king" of crops in the South - Note reasons for 
its production. Discuss reasons why farmers now plant 
many other crops. Valuc of cotton as th most used 
fibro of the world. Cotton's part in the cause of the 
Civil War - the gin, making great production profit-~ 
by able - Emphasize the value of cotton during the World 
Ware 
Bo Why is the South ¢ great lunberins section? 40% of the 
country's supply is here. Lea 
| C. Bring out the tremendous oil production of the Southern 
states, and its transportation. 
D. How does the Mississippi control the responses of the 
| people of the lower valley? Emphasize the great flood 
| plain and its advantages to farming; its disadvantages 
in flood season - Discuss the disadvantages of port 
development at the mouth of the river. (Note that New 
Orleans is not at the mouth of tho river. Contrast with 
Galveston, the great cotton port.) 
RE. Why does tho United States not produce all of hor sucar? 
| Emphasize the fact that geographic controls in these 
| states would permit it, but it is cheaper to buy raw 
sugar from Cuba, since other crops have more money value. 
F. 1. How do the people of Florida respond to their en- 
vironment? Note why Florida offers playground industries, 
why farming, both citrus and truck, and why the turpen= 
tine industry and fishing are carried one 
2, How did we obtain Florida? Is it a valuable asset to 
the United States? The story of the Seminole Indians 
nakes an interesting chapter here. 


¥ 
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DESTRABLS ATTAINMENTS AND OUTCOMES 


Each child should show growth in the following: 


I. Avpreciations and Attitudes 


1. 


Be 
Se 
te 


De 
be 
le 
Be 
Qe 
10. 


ll. 
12. 


A keener realization that the geography of a section controls 
chiefly mants life and activities 

fn appreciation of the varied types of farming in the South 

4n appreciation of the richness of her resources 

Appreciation of how much the South contributes toward clothing 
the world - cotton, the most used fabric 

An attitude of wonder that hor oil is piper more than a thousand 
miles away to refineries 

4n attitude of pleasure derived from vicarious experiences in 
our southern travels 

An increased interest in science - the oyster, the sponge, coral 
formations, alligators, ostriches, sulphur mines, petroleum, etc. 
fh stimulation to read for enjoyment as well as fcr informetion 
Increased interest in Indian life 

An interest awakened in Southern literature 

Respect for the men who labor 

An appreciation of the cotton gin as a factor in the Civil War 


Each child should show growth in the following: 


II. Habits and Skills 


le 
20 
Se 
4. 


15. 


The habit of courteous attention to the person speaking 

The habit of personal cleanliness, especially clean hands 
The habit of quiot movement 

The habit of self control 

The habit of careful use of books and materials - thrit 
The habit of putting materials and tools away properly when 
through with then 

Ability to collect data needed for the solution of problens 
Ability to organize material for use 

Gare with the use of ink and paint 

The habit of doing very neat work and careful writing 

The habit of applying old lmowledge to new situations 
Increased ability to interpret maps 

Tho habit of finishing an activity begun 

Increased vocabulary and ability to spell words needed, such as: 


river traffic turpentine local markets 
ravi materials tenants foreign markets 
lard substitutes Levees citrus fruits 
naval stor¢s jetties alligators 
diversified farming delta turpentine 
abundant rain cotton 

tobacco sugar 


Place Geography - ‘ith the map before one, map of any size, ability 
to point out promptly and name: 
(a) The states of this group 
(b) Cities: New Orleans, Galveston, St. Augustine, Palm 
Beach, Mieni, Atlanta, Birminshan 
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(c) Mississippi river, St. Johns, Rio Grande, Gulf of Mexico 
(d) Ozark Plateau, Rickies 


“2 Bach child should show growth in the following: 


IIT. Knowledges 
1. Resources of the South 
2. Knowledge of the South's varied crops - cotton, sugar, corn, rice, 
tropical fruits, tobacco, peanuts 
3. Insight into why the South is developing its own manufactures - 
nearness to raw materials, power, labor; that even mills of 
New England have been moved to the South for these economic 
reasons; but, natural water power, and ready markets will always 
make New England the natural home for manufactures 
J 4. Understanding that agricultural regions of the South and the in- 
dustrial Northeast section of the United States naturally sup- 
plement each other - are interdependent 
5. An understanding of the conditions underlying the purchase of the 
Louisiana tract from France and its worth to the United States 
6. The purchase of our southern playground, Florida, from Spain 
7. An understanding of why Texas asked to become a part of the Union 


Pacific - a vast republic A 
8. An appreciative understanding of why Birmingham is termed the 


Pittsburgh of the South 


CHILDREN'S BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Southern States - Their Natural Resources 


and the result - United States extended from the Atlantic to the 
Nida and Webb Our Country Past and Present Scott Foresman 1931 
McGuire and Building Our Country Macmillan 1931 
Phillips 
McGuire-Phillips Adventuring in Young America facmillan 1931 
Carpenter North America Geographical Reader American Bk. 1931 
Allen Cotton and Other Useful Fibres Ginn and Co. 1929 
Pitkin and Seeing America, Farm and Field Macmillan 1927 
Hughes 
| Pitkin and ; 
Hughes Seeing America, Mill and Factory Macmillan 1927 
Beeby How the World Grows Smaller Merrill 1924 
| McMurry Type Studies of United States Macmillan 1920 
Thompson First Book in Ue S. History Heath 1921 
Tolman Around the World, Book 4 S. Burdett 1910 
Whitehead Two Great Southerners American Bk. 
Other References found in your own library 
Encyclopedias Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 
b. World Book 


wr 
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Objective 
To develop an appreciation of the naturel environment of the 
Vest, and an understanding of how man has modified that environment 
to meet his needs 


Unit -—- The Great West —- The Frontier Closed 


Possible Approaches 

No other part of our country offers so much of interest 
and wonder to the average boy and girl as the Vest. A movie 
picture, cow-boy songs over the radio, the visit of an Indian, 
or a story told may set the class a-tilt to know more about 
this interesting country. 4 look at the map reveals a mountain 
stretch 1000 miles across, states much larger than those of the 
East, states with straight boundary lines; very scant population 
is shown on the population map - all giving rise to very in- 
telligent searching questions. Then the statement, "In much of 
this great country there are not two persons per square mile. 
Why? <A thorough understanding of World Winds is necessary 
here. 


Possible Problems and Subject Content 


Major Problem } 
Why are there comparatively so few people in the West ana 
how do they make a living in such a mountainous country? 


Minor Problems ; : 
The following questions and points of emphasis may help 
answer this big organizing question. 


1. Why is the western part of our country a "land of great dif- 
ferences"? Emphasize the differences in the Surface, the 
@ifferences in rainfall conditions (this is an appropriate 
place to teach the cause of rainfall, emphasizing especially 
the rainfall of the westerly winds), the differences in the 
growing season. With these differences in mind, discuss the 
agricultural advantages of the east over the west. 


2. Why is grazing the most important work of the western part 
of the Great Plains? Why is farming more flourishing in the 
eastern part of the Great Plains? Discuss the differences in 
rainfall which are largely responsible for the differences 
noted. Bring out the ranch life, emphasizing the production 
of cattle in the moist grasslands ana Sheep in the drier 
portions. Bring out the increase in agricultural production 
by irrigation and dry farming. Note that the only large 
center of population in this region is around Denver. Why 
are there not more large centers of population? thy is there 
not more manufacturing in the Great Plains? 
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3. How can people mke a living in the Rocky Mountains? ‘hy is 
the population small in this region? (Note the industries 
carried on do not demand many people to carry them on.) 

1. Emphasize the mining industry as the most important work 

| in the mountains. Note the centers of mining, the 

variety of products, the small population needed for the 
mining operations. Few towns - why? 

2. Bring out the difficulties in the farming industry, and 
note the valley farms. Is farming a money occupation? 

3. Discuss the ranching possibilities, 

4. thy are the northern Rockies more important lumbering 
areas then those farther south? Rainfall study. 


4. Bring out the fact that within the Rockies the government 
hes set aside national parks and forests as playgrounds for 
people. 


5. Why are there so few people in the Great Basin? What can the 
people do who live there to make a living? Bring out the 
high, dry character of the land and their effects in account= 
ing for the sparse population. Note that there are sections 
where some wheat growing is possible. With the aid of ir- 
rigation some mixed farming and orcharding is possible. 
Grazing, especially of sheep, is an industry in this high, 
dry land. Discuss the mining possibilities in the plateaus 

41 and the markets across the high Rockies in the eastern part of 
the countrye Account for the concentration of population in 
the Salt Lake oasis. Bring out the attractions of the Grmd 
Canyon to tourists. 


6. Are the industries of the people of the Pacific mountains and 
lowlands the same as those of the people of the eastern 
mountains? Compare lumbering, climate, and farming, especially 
mixed farming ond fruit growing, fishing, trade, manufactur- 
ing, mining, including gold, petroleum, stock raising, play- 
grounds, ctCe 


DESIRABLE ATTAINMENTS AND OUTCOMES 


(These are given in the following unit.) 


| 
THE GREAT WEST - A UNIT 


I. Stimulation 
1. Radio cow-boy songs 
2. Western "movie" pictures 
ts, 3. Visit by an Inéian 
4. What the children know about the West, book read, or story told 
5. Discussion of the frontier 
6. During informal discussion discovery of experiences of children 
who have lived in this section 


ay 


ae  ——=— 
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It. New Stimulation 
Discussion of pictures brought for the bulletin board, examina 


tion of 


pictures in the textbook and an examination of maps, physical 


and population, etc., leading to sctting the major problem and rais- 
ing many questions that might help solve the problem - planning what 


to doe 


III. Major Probloms 


To 


find out why there are comparatively few people in the Vest, 


and to detormine how in difforent parts of the West they make a liy- 


ing 


Minor Problems 


le 
Be 


Se 


4. 
De 


Ge 


7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
ll. 
12. 


Is the Pacific coast as busy a place as the Atlantic? 
Is this due chiefly to the seacoast or the high, rugged 
mountains? 
‘hy are the great forests found in the coastal states? Then 
why are these deserts in Southern California? 
Why is the Basin so dry? Is Arizona dry for the some reason? 
Has the United States government been repaid for her effort 
in irrigation projects? 

(a) Arc all the plants run by the government? Is water 

rent expensive? 
(b) If it is so dry out West, where does the water come 
from? Why are there so few rivers? 

Why does California ship so many raisins, dried prunes, 
apricots, etce, and who does she ship salt? 
hy are there comparatively so few cities in the West? 
Why are there so few reilroeds? 
What causes geysers and hot springs? 
\Yhy is the Columbia plateau so fertile? 
That enuses volcanoes? 
If this soil is » rich, will the West be as thickly 
populated as the Middle West? y 


IV. Procedure for Development of Problem 
A. Map study, p. 154 - Advanced Geography 


l. 
Be 


Names and relative size of each state in group. Why so large? 
Reading the map 
(a) Locate the mountains in the Cordilleran Mountain system 
(b) Trace the course of the Westerly winds crossing the 
United States 
(c) The states in the group are all large. There is not 
a state cast of the Mississippi River so large as any 
one of these. (Study question of population require- 
ments. ) 

(a) Many of the state boundaries are straight lines. 

(e) Many rivers start in Colorado and ‘lyoming, flowing in 

different sections from thet center. 

) Six of the states in this group touch foroign countries. 
(eg) The Rocky Mountains bulgo the fartherest eastward in 
Colorado. ‘They are highest there, too. 

(h) There is a chain of valloys along the Pacific slope. The 
largest is the Great Valley of California. J should ex= 


pect these valleys to be mod farming lend. (‘Jinds and 
Mountains studied) 


e | ae 
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(i) I should not expect many of the rivers in this section 
to be navigable, because they nearly call scem to cut 
through the mountains. They will probably be good 
for water pover. 

(j) The Coast Ranges break down in one place, so making the 
Golden Gate and San Francisco Bay. 

(k) Puget Sound is like a great bite out of the coast of 
Washington. It has long, narrow, irregular bays ex- 
tending into the land. I should think there would be 
many good harbours here. 

(1) The land is much more level back of the Cascades (cast) 
thon it is back of the Sierra Nevadas. 

(m) The state of Nevada has very few rivers. Those that 
are there seem to start, then disappear. They do not 
get out to sea. (Study of winds, reinfall, and ele- 
vation) ; 

(n) I do not believe there would be much farming land in 
somo of these states. (Soil dry and rugged) 

(o) The mountains here are much wider and higher than those 
of the Eastern Hichlends 


Be Verify tentative conclusions from mp study, by reading texts, 
and checking and orgunizing into groups with a chairman at 
the head of cach - for enrichment, class organization, 
enlargement and appreciation 

C. Exhibit at close of unit 

(a) Display of work, posters, creative expressions, etc. 
(b) Appropriate program, with parents and friends invited 


Ve Subject Matter “hich Helped Solve the Problem 
A. Gcography 


1. Mining 
(a) Minerals found - gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
petroleum 
(b) How the ores arc found - by prospectors and 
geologists 


(c) Vays of obtaining the metal from the gravel - 
picks, shovels, pans, cradle, hydraulic mining, and 
‘ arodging 
(a) Ways of obtaining motal from veins 
(c) viork of the stamp mill crushed by stamps, washed, 
and melted into bars for shipment. 
(f) Mining towns and citics 
1. Butte - copper 
2. Leadville - lead and silver 
Smelters and smelting 
2. Farming 
(a) Irrigated Farming 
1. Farms irrigated by wator from dams and re- 
servoirs; ditches and ccnals used to lead 
water directly to farms. 
2. ork paid for by large irrigation projects, and 
help from government. 
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5. Irrigated areas - California, Colorado, Idaho and 
Montana 

4. Intensive study of one irrigation project - considering 
source of water, construction of dam, life of farms 
employed in work, method of farming, cost of project, 
and crops grown. 

5. Interesting projects - Valley of California, Imperial 
Valley, San Joaquin Valley, near Salt Lake City, near 
Denver, in Northwest United States 

(b) Dry farming (rainfall 10-20 inches) 

1. Preparation and equipment 

2 Crops — hay, sorghum, kafir, corn, berley, alfalfa, 
wheat 

3. Animals —- cattle, chickens 

4. Method of obtaining moisture 

(c) Humid farming 


5. Dairying and Grazing 
(a) Sheep ranching - method of herding and value of sheep 
(b) Cattle ranching 
(c) Dairy farns 


4. Manufacturing 
(a) Advantage of Vest - raw products in abundance 
(b) Flour Milling 
(c) Meat Packing 
(ad) Lumber and mining machinery houschold md fam implements, 
(e) Making of Motion Pictures - Californiats influenced by 
climate and natural scenery 
(f) Supply of power in the ‘est 
(1) Water power 
(2) Power from petroleun 
By-products 
oil, ether, gasoline, veseline, etc. 
kerosene 
paraffin 
De Lumbering 
(a) Nearly one third of all lumber in United States produced in 
West 
(b) Forests - of redwood, fir, cedar and spruce 
(c) Method of obtaining lumber 
(ad) Uses of lumber 


6. Fishing 
(a) Salmon fishing - life story of salmon, method of catching, 
and smoking and canning them 


7. Commerce 
(a) Desirable location of Seattle and San Francisco for trade 
(b) Good harbors 
(c) Trade with Orient 
(ad) Imports 
{e) Exports 


8, Tourist Trade 
(a) Delightful climate 
(b) Interesting scenery 
(c) Places of special interest 


Be History 


1. Highly developed Indian civilization in test prior to 
1700 
(a) Hopi, Navajo, Souix, Crow and Blackfeet 
2. Spanish life in the west 
(a) Spanish missions 
(b) Effect of Spanish - Indian life in present day 
civilization in ‘fest 
3. Completion of our Western boundaries - frontier closed 
(a) Mexican war - Texas lands 1845 
(b) Louisiana purchase 
(c) Oregon territory 
(d) Gadsen purchase 
4. Declared territory of Union 1846. 
5. Gold rush, and Westward Movement - 1848 
6. Marked progress of Vest since Civil Wer period 
7. Rank of lest with other sections of U. S. today 
8. Study of interesting and famous men and women of the 
west 


C. Language 


1. Written reports 

(a) Conservation of our forests 

(b) Methods of obtaining gasoline and kerosene from 

petroleum 

(c) Why the settlement of the Japanese problem was wise 

(a) Overcoming the Farming difficulty in the West, ete. 
2. Oral Reports 

(a) Forty-niners 

(bo) ‘hy the Morrions settled in the Desert 

(c) Life on a sheep ranch 

(a) The big trees of California 

(e) The story of the salmon 

(f) The gold rush 

(g) A round-up on the plains 

(h) The Great Salt Lake 

(i) The Apple Orchardsof Washington 

(j) The Douglas fir of Oregon 

(k) The petrified forest of Arizona 

(1) My visit to the Yellowstone Park 

(m) The national parks of the Vest 

(n) The california earthquake 

(o) The cliff dwellers 

(p) &A Hollywood Story 

(q) A trip up Pike's Peak 

(vr) "Buffalo Bili" 

(s) A trip to Catalina Island 


rl 


D. 


Ee 


F. 


Ge 


He 


I. 


Je 
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3. Letters 
(e.) Short business letters, ordering materials on Western 
States, souvenirs, etc. 
(b) Letters to 5th grade children of a Western town or city 


Arithmetic 
1. Reading areas and making comparisons 
2. Problems dealing with distances, prices, etc. 
3. Graphs showing gold, ete., of United States 
Spelling List 
reservoir mountain range irrigation arid 
plateau volcano San Francisco moverient 
prospector petroleum Los Angelcs prevailing 
nuggets humid Butte frontier 
minerals project Seattle ' reservation 
manufacture dredges Denver soysers 
mountain system agriculture Portland tourists 


Reading and Literature 
1. Books listed under References 
2. Magazines, nowspapers, etc. 
3. Printed folders, etc. 


Poens 

le. Kit Carsonts Ride - Joaquin liller 

2. The Missouri - Joaquin Miller 

3. tlestward Hof - Joaquin Miller 

4. Prelude to Dawn at San Diego - Joaquin Miller 
Pictures 

1. The End of the Trail 

2. Westward hel 

3. Santa Fe Trail 
Music 

1. Clemantine 

2. Wyoning Lullaby 

3. Out Where tho Vost begins 

4. Moonlight on the River Colorado 

5. When Itts Springtime in the Rockies 

6. Sclections from Music (one and two part singing) 
Industrial Arts 


le Booklets 

2. Posters 

3. Maps, charts, erephs 

4. Clay models 

5. Indian rug weaving 

6. Indian designs - pottery, rugs 
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Ke Activities 
1. Those listed under each subject 
2. Construction work 
(a) Model sawmill 
(b) Model oil derrick 
(c) Model irrigation project 
(ad) San Francisco Bay 
(e) Relief maps (flour, 2 parts; salt, 1 part) 
3e Visual education slides 


Le Health and Science 
1. Open life of Indians 
2. Descrt flowers 
3. sninal life of the desert 


M. Dranatics 
1e Scene on a sheep ranch in Wyoning 
2. Scone on an Oregon lumber camp 
3. Trip thru Yellowstone Park 
4. A talk with an early settler in California 


VIe Outcomes 
A. Subject Gains 
1. See under Correlation of cach subject 


Be Study Gains 

1. How to think - gather data and evaluato materials 
2. Apply ready knowledge to new situations 

3. Talk to the point 
4. Listen and concentrate 
5. Find reference materials promptly and organize for use 
6. Interpret maps 
7, Ability to follow directions 


C. Social Gains 
1. Habit of respectful and attentive listening to one who talks 
2. Helpful attituces 
3. Development of initiative 
4. More quiet movement 
5. Self éifection and self control 
6. Ability to work together co-operatively 
7. Pride in work done - nothing but onets best 
8. Growth in judgment 
9. Growth in creative ability 


Vie References 
Ae Text Books 
Be Supplementary Books 
1. Encyclopedias - Compton's and jiorld Book J 
q 2. North America - Carpenter - p. 259 


i 


Giles 
George 
George 
Nida and 
Webb 
Fisher 
Tolman 
Linskey 
Yennedy 


i ei a 


Se Unitec States - Allen - p. 21, 185, 253 

4. How lo Are Clothed - Chamberlain - p. 59 

5. North America = Smith — pe. 125 

6. North America —- Chamberlain and Chamberlain - p. 164 

7. The Building of Cities - James —- pe 78 

8. The United States -— Winslow - p. 166 

9. Boy's and Girls Californie - Salisbury 
10. Type Studies in United States Geography - McMurry - p. 218 
11. Around the ‘Vorld, Book 4 — p. 89 

12. Home Geography, Book I —- Merrill - p. 34 
13. Industries of Today — Lane — pe. 12, 37 

14. California — Our Western Wonderland = Koch 

15. How Mon Mokes Markets - Wenthner = pe 1, 15, 177 

16. Tho E.."ch and Its People - Winslow - p. 29 

17. Representative Cities of the U. S. - Hotchkins - p. 18, 32,44 
18, Great Cities of the U. S. — Southworth and Krniner - Dis eer 
19. Seeing «smerica —- Pitkin and Hughes - p. 225, 242, 286, 301 
20. New Gecgraphy Roaders = North /merica - Carpenter - p. 555-582 , 


382-396 
Other Helpful Refcrences 
How U. S. Became a Vorld Power Merrill 1930 
New Mexico and Arizona Flanagan 1928 
upset California - the Great South- Flanagan 1930 
West 
Our Country Past and Present Scott Foresman 1950 
Resources and Industries of U. S. Ginn & Co. 1928 
Around the iiorld, Book 4 S. Burdett 1910 
The Making of Our Netion Merrill 1931 
How Ue. Se Become a Groat Nation Merrill 1930 


Horace Mann Course of Study - p. 271-277 (teacher only) 


C. Pleasure Reading 


1. Son of the Micdle Border - Garland 

2. Story of the Great West - Bass 

Se With the Indians in the Rockies - Schultz 
4. Blackfeet Indian Stories -— Grennell 

5e Nadita - Moon 

6. Ramona -- Jacksm 

7. Sky Pilot - Connor 

8. Some Wild Anitwmls I Have Known - Seton 
9e Autobiography of a Grizzly - Soton 
10. Trees —- Kilmer (a poem) 
ll. Stories of Bret Harte, etc. 


Grade 5A 


1. Objective 
To develop an appreciation cf why the United States should need 
or wish colonics, and what they are worth to her 


Unit -- Tho United States? Dependencics 
Le Alaska 5. Guan 
&.° Philippincs 6. Samoan Islands 
Se Porto Rico 7. Panama Canal Zone 
4. Hawoiian Islands 8. Virgin Islands 


I. Possible Approaches or Stimulation 
A. Nows clippings 
Be. Jack Londonts "Call of the ila" 
C. Sorvice'ts "Spell of the Yukon" 
D. Record “Aloha Oo" = Alma Gluck 


Approaches similab to the above should came frm the 
children em bo capitalized by the teachcr, but if necessary, 
she may "set the stage" and will lead to an informal discussion 
evontuating in the discovery that our country now has colonies 
of her owne Many intclligent questions will arise, such as, 

Did the U. Se necd colonies? Why did she want thom? How aid 
she get them? Did they cost much? Has she becn 2 good "Mother 
Country" to hor colonies? ‘what are the names of these colonies? 
Which one did we buy first? 


Having provided mental set for this unit, the scilful 
teacher can direct her pupils’ interest into most worthwhile 
experiencese 


TIe Alaska - our first colony 
A. Problem: Was it unwise to spend $7,200,000 for this "frozen 
desolate land"? 
Be Map Stucy =- Hypotheses set up and tentative conclusions 
dravm . Toxts consulted and conelusions amended or verificd. 
C. Findings: 
1. Enormous area of Alaska - the purchase added to U. S. 
1/6 its own area. 
2. Surface rugged - Rocky Mt. Highland - but well drained 
by large rivers, notably the Yukon. 
3. High latitudes - slant ray 
4. Zones: Frigid in the north; rest of the tract in cold 
tomperaturee 
5. Earth's axis tilts toward the sun during the surmer, 
giving continuous daylight beyond the arctic circle, 
ané@ long cays south of the cirele. However, curing 
its tilt away from the sun in its yearly revolution 
flaska docs become a snow-bound country. 
6. Is largely in the region of the Westerlies which blow 
directly from the Pacific and tempers the climate. 
7. These winds blow over the warm Japan current and make 
Alaska still warmer. 
D.e Conclusions: 


ve a A 


ee a 
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1. These mnedifying influences make the valley of central 
and southern Alaska not only livable, but causes its’ 
tonperotures to run as him as 87° = 90° 7. in SUIMICI o 

2. The cold nountain tops condense moisture brousht in 
by the Westorlics. This causcs flaske to have a 
merchantable timber area equal to the entire state of 
Maince 

3. Its nountains yield large profits in gold, silver, 
COPDETe 

4. Alaskan waters is the summer home of the scal. Sea 
ottor anc other fur-bearing animals yield a hancsonme 
profit. 

5. Lerge profits from fisheries - salmon, cod, halibut 


EE. Surmary: 
Profits from 1867 to 1920 checked and balanced against the 
cost of flask Profits arc greater now. 
Bought of Bia aiin in 1867 for $7 5,200,000 
Profits from mincrals $437 ,465,930 
Profits from fisheries ae 74.9 5223 
Profits from furs » 704,428 
Total CEG ae 581 


Rich timbor lands acd to Alaskata value. 
Final Conclusion: 


The purchase of Alaska was a wise investment. It has 
paid for itself many times and will continue to do so. 


Note: The intcrest in Dick Dousles' visit to Alaska led to 
a discussion of volcanoes and the cause. A brief consider- 
ation was givon to the volcanoes of Alaske, and especially 
to the influence of those off shore. The remainder of 

our study of Alaska was in terms of enrichment and siven 
over to group anc activity work. 


III. Philippines - second study 


\, 
~ 


Problem 1: How did we get the Philippines and what is their 
vorth to the United States? 
Ae Brief consideration of the Spenish American Var and its re- 
sult 
Be Map interpretation 
1. Measured the distance from San Francisco 
2. Found the length of island group ane its area 
3e Considered location as to: 
(a) Zone, latitude, and winds, and draw a tentative 
conclusion as to products and life on the islands 
and their worth to us 


Problem 2 

With what we know, and what we think, turn to the text and 
reac to determine whether we can afford to sell the Philippines 
or to give thom their independence. 
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C. Conclusion: 

1. The Philippines yiel¢ us valuable raw natorials - hemp, copra, 
etc. and markots for manufactured materiels - great trace 
adventases. 

2e Coaling station 

5. Naval base, protection of our Pacific interests 

4. Future prospects in agriculture incustries and lumber bricht 

5. If we should give up the Philippines, Japan wovld take 
possessione 


IV. Hawaiian Islands (studied in a similar manner) 


Problen: 
How did we get those islands and why did we want them? 


A. Findings: 
1. Volcanic islands, therefore very rich soil - decayed 
lava fielcs. 
2. Climate woll suited to agriculture, sugar, ana pineapples 
3. Crossroacs to the Pacific 
4. Asked to be annexec to United States 


Be Conclusion: 
1. Hawaiians are a valuable and willing addition » the U. Ss. 
(a) Is a great trade center 
(b) Is a coaling and repair station for our shivs 
(c) A naval base as a means of defense of our western 
coast; also prevents any other nation from occupying 
it as a military base. 


V. Guan and Samoa 
Valuable only as 


A. Coaling stations and naval bases 

VIe Panama Canal Zone 
A. Discussion of the value of canals - Erie Canal, Suez Canal, etce 
Problen 1: Why did we want & Panama Canal? 


Be Map study 
1. Compare probicm of digsing the above canals with Panama 
from what the map suzsests 
(a) Due to elevations of the gone 
(b) Concitions that location must cause 


C. Finc ings 
1. Shortened the water route to tho west const by 5,300 niles 
2e Tratze with the Pacific countries, South America, Japan, etc. 
Se Protection of Pacifie possessions 


he ga 
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De. Does it pay as woll as Alaska? 
1. History of the plan and wst to U. S. 

(a) French attempt - failure an? why 

(b) American success and why 1914 
(1) President Roosevelt - a go-zetter 
(2) Lesseps 
(3) Gorgas 
(4) Reed 
(5) Ton years at a cost of $367,000,000 
(6) Income, 1920 was $2,387,599 


E. Conclusion 

1. The canal does not pay financially but is a wonderful 
trade advantage, not only to the U. S. but to many nations, 

2. It makes for the protection of our Pacific possessions and 
interosts. 

3. Congress is now seeking to increase the use of the cenal 
by means of a $60,000,000 appropriation for the triple 
locks; building a concrete hishway through the jungle 
lana as a drawing card for tourists 


VII. Porto Rico anc Virgin Islands 


Ae Map Stucy | 
le Get grouping ane ownership 
(a) Bahenas 
(b) Greater Antilles 
(c) Lesser Antilles 
2. Zones = letitude - winds with tentative conclusions 
dravm as to the value of the islanes. 


Be. Recall history - Columbus, Spanish Anerican var and result. 


C. Problem = Docs U. S&S. need these islands? 
1. Commercial value of Porto Rico = thy eo tho West Indies 
not trade with cne another? Products aliko, needs alike 
2. Military value - n-val bases (also two on Cuba) to 
(a) Protect states on Gulf of Moxieo 
(bo) Protect Panama Canal 
(c) As coaling stations for our vessels 


VIII. Group ork 


Ae The entire class organized into six sroups = according to 
interests, each presided over by an eloetec chairman, loader ana 
organizer. 


Be Activities 
1. Reports to the class (mush readings, organizins ane illus- 
tratins) e 
2. Sand tables (constructive) 
3. Poster work (creative exoression) 
4. Letters - business and social 
5. Arranzonent of bulletin hoards 
6. Illustrated lectures to school 
7. Maps 


Be 


Ce 


De 


Ee 


Gs 


Be 
Qe 
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Booklets 
Plans for a parcntst day 


IX. Subject Outcomes fron Activities 


A. Gcosraphy of the cisht colonies 


Reading (use of library) to find interesting material 
for report to class, enlarging and enriching study already made 


History of these possessions, how wo obtained then 


Spelling of sich words as frigid, tropical, commercial, sultry, 
naval, arctic, equatorial, currents, etc. - (list made) 


Writing of reports in preparation - booklcts - letters, etc, 


Composition 

1. Oral reports 

2. Vritten articles in group booklets 

3. Letters = business an? social 

4. Lantern slides and talks 

5. Explanation of posters anc sand tables 

6. Directed conversation in planning work to be done 
Arithmetic 

1. Stucy of circle - Cesrees 

2. Deternining how many miles are in a degree 

3. How many miles a possession is from the equator (Lat.) 


4e 


Se 
66 
7e 


le 
Be 
Se 


Calculation to cetermine whether Alaska has paid ®r it- 
seif and how many times 

Reading lerzgze numbers 

Measurins for scale, readings and estinatings distance 
Ixercise in application of all the fundamentals 


H. Drawing 


Mechanical: Ciagrams of zones, winds, maps 
Creative: illustrative ideas - posters, etc. 
Color: selection of colors thet blend - color harmony 


I. Music (small gains) 


le 


Hawaiian music 
(a) Aloha Oc = Alma Gluck 
(b) Hawaiian Dreams 
(c) Instrument - Ukelele 


Xe Study Oute mes 


) 
D 
: 


Ae Each child show growth in the followins: How to study, how to 


think 


le 
Be 
Se 
4e 
‘Se 


Ability to interpret maps 

Ability to find and organize infomation 

Ability to apply ready knowledze to new situations 
Ability to evaluate data and drew cone lisions 
Habits of concentration 


Social Outcomes 
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Se Growth in initiative and ability to plan an execute 
4. Developrient of poise 

Se Ability to co-operate 

6. Habits of courtesy 

7o Attitude of helpfulness 

8. Growth in self control and self direction 

9. Enjoyment of work well done - nothing slattornly 


XI. 
1. Respect for one speaking 
2e Habit of listening 


Gilman 
Stefansson 
Carpenter 
Allen, etc. 
Carpenter 
George 
Gcorge 
Crissy 
Tolman 

Nida & Nida 
Tolman 
Carpenter 
Salisbury 
George 
Stokes-Drig3s 
Giltner-Spahr 
Carpenter 
Service 

Dick Douglas 


Encyclopedias 


2e Objective 


To develop an appreciation of the friendly relationship that 


CHILDREN'S BIBLIOGRAHTY 
United States' Dependencies 


Alaska the Anerican Northland 
Northward Ho? Macmillan 1S30 
North America Geographical Reader American Bk.1915 
Any geographical reader your library has 

Australia anc Other Islands Geog. Reader American 1915 
Alaska and Canada Flanagan 1929 
Hawaii and the Philippines Flanagan 1929 
Story of Foods 

Around the World, Book 5 

Sciencc Reader ~- p. 97 

Around the Vorld, Book 3 

South America Geographical Reader 
From Panama to Cape Horn 

Cuba and Porto Rico Flanacan 1929 
Deacwooa Gold World Bk. 1926 
Problems of our Nation Merrill 1931 
Foods We Zqt, Clothes We Wear, ete. American Bk.1929 
Spell of the Yukon 

Boy Scout in the Grizzly Country 


World Bk. 1926 


S. Burdett 1910 
D. C. Heath 1926 
S. Burdett 1908 
American Bk.1915 
Vorld Bk, 1927 


Compton's Pictured Inecyclopedgia 
World Book 


exists between the U. Se and our Enslish neighbors on the north, 


and an understanding of how natural enviro 


to be explored first for its furs; but, as man modifiee this en- 
vironment, it became more important for its fisheries, forests, 
minerals, and vast wheat lands. 


Unit -- Canada, The King's Country 


Suggestions -- Canada and Mexico, neighborins nations of the U. Se 


could well be considered by comparison, or contrast, since they 
are so very different. 


Rand MeNally 1917 


nmnent caused this country 
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Although both are foreign powers, Canada has always shown 
friendly relations to U. S.; this hes not boen true with Mexico. 
If we will examine geographical locations, nationalities, 
governnents, and trade relationships, we will discover good reasons 
for these differing attitudes. 


Canada naturally feels a tie of friendship because of nationality 
and language; Mexico is foreign in language and from a different type 
of people. Canada is progressive; Mexico is backward. 


Southern Canada shares with northern U. S. the same natural 
regions and similar climate, therefore life and occupational in- 
borests are similar and supplementary; these conditions do not ap= 
pertain with Mexico. 


The above ties between Canada and U. S. are further cemented 
by trade relationships that do not exist between U. S. and Mexico. 
Because of the lack of reciprocity treaties, because of the lack of 
direct steamship lines, because of inadequate railroad facilities, 
because of unstable government, ana because American capital could 
be profitably used at home, U. S. has neglected trade relationships 
with Mexico. 


Mexico lost Texas to the U. S. in 1845, so considering all 
these factors, she is not the friendly neighbor that Canada is. 


DESIRABLE ATTAINMENTS AND ATTITUDES 
For Canada, Mexico and Central Anerica 
Bach child should show growth in the following: 


I. Appreciations and Attitudes 

1. That much of Canada is too cold for progressive life; that the 
coastal plains of Mexico are too hot 

2. An appreciation of the blessings that acerme from strong sovern- 
ment 

5. An appreciation of the fact that man is often his om greatest 
handicap ané@ enemy to progress 

4. A sympathetic attitude toward the more undeveloped countries 
south of us 

Se An appreciation of the effect of education upon a people 

6. A growing spirit of inquiry and investigation 4 

Ve : cae of responsibility for contributing to the success of work 

n han 


Each child should show growth in the following: 
II. Habits and Skills 


1.. The habit of courteous attention to the one speaking 
2. The habit of reflecting upon what is said 


a 


—_ 


III. 


15. 
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The habit of clean hands 

The habit of self control 

The habit of orderliness 

The habit of speaking in gentle tones, and moving quictly 

The habit of attempting to enunciatc clearly 

The habit of carcful work 

The ability to locate promptly materials needed in the solution 
of a problem and to organize them for use 

Ability to make an interesting report and the habit of using om 
outline for guidance 

Ability to interpret maps in looking for reasons 

The habit of co-operation 

The habit of completing any activity begun 

Inereased and enriched vocabulary, and ability to spell words 
needea, such as: 


dominion interior pottery 
tundra asbestos y asphalt 
Logsing nickel chicle 
enpire adobe plateau 
trapping sisal plaza 


Place Geography - With the map before ono, map of any size, to be 
able to point out promptly: 


Canada Newfoundland Mexico City 

Mexico St. Lawrence River Quebec 

Central America Rio Grande fJontreal 
Halifax 


Each child should show growth in the followins: 


Knowledges 


le 


Re 


That most of Canada's resources in lumber and minerals are rather 
far romnoved from markets and manufacturin:: centers 
That, on the whole, Canada's climte is a handicap ~ that less 
than one-third of her land can never be usod for asricul ture 
That much of Canada's soil is too thin for farming (sleciated) 
That her great wheat lands in the Prairie Provinces are in the 
sane natural region as those of Minnesota and Dakota. 
Theat Canade furnishes nearly all of the world's nickel and 
asbestos 
That the progressive English of southern Canada have made good 
use of their resources 
An insight into Canada's future as revealed by these trade 
advantages: 
(a) Located between Europe, Asia, ana U. c. 
(b) Excellent harbors - Halifax, Montreal, Quebee and Vancouver 
(c) Navigable lakes and rivers 
(a) Trans-continental railroad lines 
(e) Abundance of raw materials needed by the rest of the world 
(f)' Need for food stuffs, textiles, an@ products of warmer lands 
(@) Canada can and will develop more home manufactures 


- = 
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8. Knowledse of Mexico's rich resources 
(a) Vast stretches of fertile land 
(b) Abundant power - water, oil, and coal 
(c) Almost every known product of both temperate (plateau 
regions) and tropical lands 
(ad) Minerals in abundance 
9. An appreciative understanding of Mexico's lack of progress an@ 
low plane of lifc due to 
(a) Lack of an educated people 
(b) Unstable government and civil war 
(c) Lack of transportation facilities 
10. imowledse that Central Amorica'ts great resources are poorly de- 
veloped because 
(a) People - negroes, Indians, and mestizos (Spanish blooded) 
are ignorant and lazy 
(b) Handicap of tropical climate and tropical diseases spread 
by insects 
(c) Poor roads and few railroads 
11. An appreciation of Central America as "Panona Land" and Anericats 
interest here 


CHILDREN'S BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Canada, Mexico, and Central America 


George Alaska and Canada Flanagan 1929 
Carpenter North America Geographical Readers American Bk, 1915 
George Mexico and Central smerica Flanagan 1930 
Babson Central American Journey World Bk. 1920 
Allen North America Geographical Reader Ginn & Co. 1925 
Salisbury From Panama to Cape Horn World Bk. 1927 
Giltner-Spahr Problems of Our Nation Moerriil 1931 


Any other references in your library 


Eneyclopedias Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 
World Book 


Se Objective 
To establish an attitude of friendliness towara the people of 
this great Latin American continent, and a strong feeling for our 
need of each other 


Unit -- South Amorica ~ The Land there Christmas Comes in Summer 


Note: South America's rise in importance is a good illustration of 
shifting values in the geography of the world. Since she was dis- 
covered before North America, and was settled more than a hundred 
years before the little settlement at Jamestown, Virginia, and since 
she was not yet risen to her position of a world power, and since 
we have not traded with her as much as we have with Europe and know 


Ie 


IT. 
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less about her, we are too prone to dwell upon her geographical 
handicaps and fail to comprehend and see the magnitude of her 
resources and her importance in the economic world today. Indeed, 
the whole world depends upon her. ‘This is the thome that should 
charactcrize our consideration of South America. 


Possible Problems and Subject Contont -- In studying South émerica, 
emphasize the importance of the A. B. C. countries. 


Brazil - Brazil is larger than the United States but contains not 
nore than ono-fourth as many people. Docs tho world not have need 
of her? Do we have need of her? Doos she need us? Note the area 
of denses population. Account for these anc for the sparsely set- 
éled arsas. Noto contrasts in work in the different sections of the 
country. Especially emphasize coffee production. Account for her 
rubber production. Noto further possibilities in ranching and min- 
ing. Make a study of the influence of the Amazon River on the lives 
of the people. Make a visit to Rio de Janiero, "the heart of Brazil" 
and also Sao Paula, the big coffee center. Take a trip up the 
Amazon and get a good idea of what a jungle is like, but lmow why 
the jungle is there. 


Argentina ~ Study by comparison with U. S. 

A. thy is Argentina sometines called "the United States of South 
America"? Bring out the sinilarities in surface, climate, farn- 
ing, grazing, etc., in the two countries 

le Map study will develop the following likeness to United States. 
(a) Argentina consists of four regions; Patasonia, corres= 
ponding with our arid and semi-arid country east of the 
Rockies, although colder 
(b) The Pampas very like our plains 
(c) The Chaco - a forest region like our big tree region, 
only more tropical 
(a) The Andean section like unto our Rockies 
2.4 brief comparison of the four great rezions will show that 
the Pampas is the great pastoral and agricultural resion of 
Argentina, and the chief source of the republic's power and 
wealth. Lead children to ask whether Argentina will becone 
a big competitor of the United States, 


Be Why has Argentina not becone a great manufacturine country as 
United States has done? 

1. Bring out the point thet there is no coal in South America 
except in Chile, with the ercat barriers of mountains or 
distance which makes it too expensive to procure. She too 
lacks in water power except for her "Niagara Falls", the 
Iguassu Falls. There is also a lack of skilled labor, 
making manufacturing on a large scale impossible and making it 
cheaper to import manufactured goods in exchange for raw 
materialse 


C. Do we import raw materials from Argentina? Do we need each other? 
(Before leaving Argentina, give fleeting consiceration to the high 
rank of little Uruguay and the low rank of Paraguay.) 


ee 
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III. Chile -- "The Shoe-string Republic" 


Enphasis here may well be put upon Chile's nitrate desert, 


the driest place in the world, and its value to the world; to 
her position within the continent as the only coal-producing 
country though her mines are under the ocean. Her rivers are 
swift and stronge 


Ae 


De 


Ie Approach 


Vhat is Chile's future prospects for becoming the manufactur= 
ing country of South America? 


Why is Chile often referred to as tho "California of South 
America"? Compare and contrest California and Chile. Brine 


out the trade relations of Chile and the usc of the Panam 
Canal for trade with eastern United States and Europe. 


SOUTH AMERICA AS 4 WHOLE 


A Unit 


A. Establish a point of contact and provide an initial stinulation 
possibly through a discussion of 7 


le 
Be 
Se 
46 
Sle 
be 
Ve 


firplanc Gevclopments 

Lindbergh's "Good-will Tour" 

Teo-table discussions 

Wewspaper iters 

Panema Canal and Roosevelt 

Visit to the fertilizer factory on South Buffalo Creek 
Columbus discovered S. &. before N. A. wes Ciscovered, yet 


N. A. was settled more rapidly and has become a world power 


TI. Possible Probleus 


Ae Why did N. A. attract more scttlers from Europe than § he? 


or 


Be Why hans S. A. not become a world power? 
1. Study map first to cet data, then read, discuss, evaluate 


and judse 
(a) Ne 4. was nearer home ~- supplies, ete. 

(b) Long distance multiplied danger (sail boat days = 

tropical storms, etc.) 

(c) Reguler seacoast of S. A. aid not provide sood harbors 
as found alon> the eastern woast of Ne A. (UeSed ) i 
) Climate of U. S. mors like home “ 

o). People - Settlers of S. A. (Negroes, Indians, mixed 
races, asiatics, few whites, Indians enslaved by 
Spaniards) 

(f) Lack of education and ideals 

(a) Lack of coal 

(h) Lack of capital 

(i) Poor transportation 


rr 
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GC. Are we more Gependont upon S. A. than she is upon us? 

1. Study resources and compere needs (study economic mand) 

2. Sonc one has said that any country to be solf supporting 
must produce the seven C's = cotton, coffee, cocoa, copra, 
eane, and coautchouc 

(a) Wo necd from S. A.: Coffee, cocoa, rubber, nitrate, 
platinum, grains, hydes, etc. 

(b) S. Ae needs our manufactures 

3e Minor problems 

(2) Does S. A. furnish the United States materials that 
she can get nowhere else? 

(b) Could Se A. get elsewhere practically everything else 
that she gots from us? 


Conclusion: Ne Ae is more dependent upon Se A. than S. A. is upon 
use 


DESIRADLE ATTAINMENTS AND OUTCOMES 
Bach child should show growth in the following: 


I. Appreciations and Attitides 

le An awakened appreciation and erowing respect for the world's 
workers who labor under trying comitions anc in difficult places = 
rubber gatherers, desort workers, etc. 

2, A realization that the feosraphy of a country may retard its 
progress neaterially unless man can change that environment 

3, An appreciation of the handicaps of ignorance anc greator interest 
in his own educational opportunities 

4, sn appreciation of the fact that the amazon river valley is alinost 
level - steamers can sail almost to the foot of the Andes - more 
thon 2000 miles - An appreciation of rivor control in the valley 
during the wet season 

5. A realization that countries of the hot belt, like the cold belt, 
have only two scasons — the cold bests, we learned, have only 
winter and summer; the hot belts have a wot season anc a dry 
season 

6. An appreciation of the fact that there is such a thing as a rich 
desert - nitrate fields of Chile 

7. & realization that need leads intelligent man to find a way 
Where there is need for a harbor on the west coast of South 
America, but nature made none, stone break waters are built so 
thet ships can lend anywhcre. 

8. An inercased intorest in the countries and peoples of South 
America ond a dosire to read more about then 

9. & kecner approciation of the scogravhical problems of South 
imer ica 

10. A keener anpreciation ef the retarding influcnce of ignorance 
vpon a country 

ll. An apprecietion of the fact that modern inventions - notably 
in transportation anc communication, have brought the whole world 
closer together anc made us increasingly interdependent 
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| Bach child should show growth in the following: 
| II. Habits and Skills 
; 1. The habit of being socially desirable - courteous to all, per- 


IIT. 


ile 


sonanlly neat and clean, co-operative and helpful in his group, and 
thoushtful of others 

The habit of being careful with books, materials and ink 

The habit of quict, orderly movenent in room, on the halls, in the 
basement, in the library, in the cafeteria - self control ana 

scolf direction 

The habit of doing one's best 

The habit of using the table of contents when looking for informa- 
tion 

The habit of raising intelligent questions - 

The habit of thinking as he reacs 

The habit of interpreting his map before he reads the text 

The habit of looking for reasons 

Enlarged vocabulary and the ability to spell the words needed, 
perhaps theso: 


nitrate — latex transcontinental quebracho 
coffee quinine tannin ienorant 
cocoa vanilla facilities inmmircrants 
rubber z 


Enace seogrephy - Vith the map before one, map of my size, tho 
ability to point out promptly: 


Any country in South America 

Rivers: Amazon, Plata, Orinoco 

Mountains: Andes, Drazillion hishland 

Cities: Rio, Beuncs Aires, Valparaiso 

Sections; coffee land, cocoa, rubber, nitrate fields 


Each child should shov growth in the following: 


Knowledges 


le 


B60 


De 


A clear understanding of the retardins influcnec of mountains, 
deserts, juncles, reguler shore lines, Climate, and lack of power = 
coal, oil, gas, or water power - upon the prosress of a country 
or an entire continent 

Knovledge that there is no coal in all South America except 

Chile and that is under the ocean 

Ynowledze that the largest iron mines in the world aro in Brazil, 
but they have no coal, and nations needing iron can get it nearer 
hone 

A keener realization that Spanish attitudes and motives in the 
Nev Viorld, and the charectecristics of her settlers, led not only 
to her decline in power, but stamped her countries with a retard 
ing influence - all of Latin america's lack of prosress is not 
due to scorzrephical handicaps 

Knowledge that Brazil is as large as the United States and has 
vast resources but she noeds 


(a) Coal or power 

(b) More railroads 

(c) More white people 

(a) Education for her people 

(e) Capital for development 

(£) Scientific control of lowlands 
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6. An understandin; of the neec for friencly relationships between 
United States and South America, an understandings of our need of 


each other, and that ours is the greater need 


CHILDREN'S BIBLIOGRAPHY 


South America 


Southworth Our South Anerican Neighbors 
Brooks Stories of South America 
Carpenter South America Geographical Reader 
filen South America Geographical Reader 
Aitchison and Across Seven Scas 

Uttloy 
White South America Today 
Salisbury From Panama to Cepe Hom 
Redficld Ye and the torld 


(a) Cocoa ané@ Vanilla - p. 84 

(b) Ivory Palm for buttons - p. 97 
(c) Canawha wax - p. 84 

(a) History of coffee - p. 154 

(c) Brazil nuts - p. 56 

(f) Qucbracho for tannin - p. 19 


Johnson 

imerican Bk. 1915 
Ginn & Co. 1925 
Bobbs Merrill 1925 


Flanagan 1929 
Yorld Bk. 1927 
S. Burdctt 1927 


(g) Vonadium (metal for making stcol touch) 


Encyclopedias Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 
World Book 
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SOCIAL STUDIES - GRADE VI 
The thone that characterizes dominantly the work of this grade: 


Vorld Interdependence and World Indebtedness 


Tho modern world is so closely knit togethor that what affects one 
nation affects all in greater or less degree. The common life of each 
one of us is touchoé daily by the labors of the worldts people - we are 
Thorefore, it behooves us all to acopt an attitude of 


interdepondent. 
world co-operation and worldc friendship. 


synpathetic understanding, 
This spirit of world friendship is further obligated by the fact 
that each nation and race has contributed to the civilization which we 


enjoy todey. Individually, as nations, we are debtors to the whole 
hunen family, so we must work for world appreciations enc world under- 


standings - world citizenship. 


1. Objective 


To €evelop an understanding of how googrephic barriers, climatic 


controls, and even the people themselves have contributed to the 
comparative backwardness of an entiro continent. 


Unit -- Asia as a ‘hole - chiefly through map interpretation 
Note: Since only a tentative conclusion can be drawn before all 
of the people of Asia are considored, no outcomes are siven here, 
put included in each unit as studied. 
2. Objective 
To develop a sympathetic understanding of the Chinese and 
their problems, with underlying causes and an appreciation of her 


contributions to civilization 


Unit ~~ China anc Our Debt to Hor 


DESIRABLE ATTAINMENTS AND OUTCOMES 
Each child shouldé show growth in the followings: 
I. Appreciations and Attitudes 


1. An attitude of respect for the Chinese as one of the oldest 
civilizations of the world 

2. dn appreciation of how her geographic location, shut in from the 
rest of the world by the impasse of oceans, mountains, and 
deserts, caused her to develop a civilization distinctly her 
own 


ee. 
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An appreciation of the effect of complacency and pride in 
their civilization due to this isolation 

An admiration for the Empress Dowager, the sreatest woman ruler 
tho world has ever known j 

4n appreciation of Chinese moral and intellectual qualities - 
likeable, patient, polite, reliable, good=naturec, thrifty, 
industrious, and intellectual 

in admiration for their present struggle toward nationalisn 
fn unprejudiced attitude toward this backward nation 

fn awakened interest in the Chinese and desire to reac. more 
about then 


Bach child should show growth in the following: 


II. Habits and Skills 


III. 


Interpretation of maps, graphs, anc symbcls 

Increasins skill in use of reference materials 

Growing ability to outline for purpose of better organization 

of ideas which they wish to share with the group 

Stoady growth in making clear, concise reports (oral and 
written) 

In¢reased vocabulary, and ability to spell those words as needed 
Place geography: To be able to point out promptly Nanking, Peking, 
Hong Kong, Canton, Yellow River (Hwang Ho) and the Yangtse, 


China's fertile areas, (Manchuria and China Proper), her desert 
provinces, and Himalayas 


Each child should show growth in the following: 


Knowledges 


1. 


Be 


Se 


4. 


& knowledge of Turope's attempt to gain a foothold in China 
and the courageous and decisive action of the Empress Dowager 
in the LDoxer Rebellion 
&4n appreciation of the wholesome influence that America'ts re- 
turn of her indemnity to China with the stipulation that she 
use it to educate her sons and daughters in American Universities 
fin appreciation of the fact that the revolution of 1912 which re=- 
sulted in the establishment of the Chinese Republic was in 
reality an intellectual revolution 
An understanding of the cause and the influence of the monsoon 
winds upon Chine 
& knowledge of China's resources 

(a) Her vast territory - the second largest country in the 

world 

(ob) Fertile soil 

(c) Every type of climate 

(ad) Enormous manpower 

(e) Cheap willing labor 

(f) Coal enough to last the world hundreds of years 

(g) Iron = copper = tin 


= 
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6. A knowledge of the fact that China was one of the most advanced 
nations until 1750 
7. That she has been hendicapped by 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(a) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 
(h) 
(i) 
(3) 


Over population 

Irresponsible government 

Primitive methods of farming 

Poor transportation 

Ancestral worship 

Superstition 

Organized bandits 

Poverty and illiteracy of the masses 

Floods and famines 

Few newspapers, though the first woman's newspaper was 
edited by a Chinese woman, a contemporary with the Apostle 
Paul 


8. Both knowledge and appreciation of the world's indebtedness to 
China for her inventions and discoveries - the compass, silk, 
gunpowder, and printing 


CHINA - A STUDY 


I. Approach - Through Current News 
The discussion leads eventually to a recall of Marco Polo's 
visit to the Kublai Khan, thus making a point of China's advance- 
ment when the rest of the world was comparatively in a backward 
stage of civilization. Lead to a reversal of the situation in 
modern times, thus producing a problem situation. 


II. Problem 


| Why are the Chinese a backward people today? Or, why can't 
China keep the Japanese out of her territory? She seems to be 
much largere 


TIT. Content 


Suggestions 


Ae Study map of Asia for physical reasons. 


1. 


Be 


Se 


4.6 


Observe Chinese Republic occupies about 1/4 of the whole 
continent. This makes the problem one of keoner interest. 
Is size a hindrance? 
Size and Population: 

(a) 4,277,170 square miles; about 1,303,396 square miles 

larger than the United States 

(b) Population about 430,000,000 

(c) Densest population is in extreme east. Why? 
Observe China's location with reference to the leading 
nations of the world - distances, (measure) - handicaps - 
neighbors not progressive. 
Observe comperatively short coast line (Compare to Ue S.), 
great plain back of this, her shallow waters and poor 
harbors. 
In early days of civilization (sailboat days, and no rail- 
roads), shut in by great oceans, deserts, and high mountains. 


a 


Be 


Ds 


6. 
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Observe the Lat. of the continent - China, great varicty of 
climate. Is the climate favorable to the devclopment of human 
cnergy and the production of food crops? Observe continental 
climate of Mongolia, and Singkiang - the effect of high altitude 
of Tibet - Monsoon climate of China proper. 

Note rivers flow through low plains. What trouble doos this 
bring upon China - floods - no control - famine. 


Study the people to answer the question 


le 


Physical characteristics - small statuc, yellow skin, almond 
eyes 

Intellectual characteristics - patient, polite, peaceful, like- 
able, dependable, industrious; but very conservative and very 
Little initiative, not very national minded 

Standards of Living - result of the terrible struggle for ex- 
istence in this crowded land (430 millions) much poverty 
Social conditions - crowded areas, unsanitary cities - 90% of 
people illiterate, poor roads, poor transportation, few rail- 
ronds even now, rivers and harbor improvement needed, bound by 
customs which hinder 

Roligion - pagan and ancestral, bound to the past, and super- 
stitious 

Crude methods of farming, yet 80% of the people are farmers - 
most honored calling 

Former government autocratic - since 1911 Republic has not 
provided a strong, responsible government - a divided people. 


C. Napoleon said of China, "There lies a sleeping giant; let him sleep." 
What did he mean? (Study her strength.) 


1. 
Be 


4. 


Vast country 
Enormous man power and willing lebor 
Wonderful resources 
(a) Soil 
(b) Richest mineral supply of the world 
(1) Coal and iron - located near each other - more 
anthracite coal than United States - mining done 
- chiefly by foreigners while Chinese pick up trash 
to burn = very superstitious about digging into the 
carth. /§ 
(2) Gola, silver, tin, mercury, manganese, copper and 
oil exist in large quantities 
fgricultural possibilities 
(a) Every type of climate from semi-tropical to cool temperate, 
makes possible a broad range of production. 
(b) Crude cultivation of soil now. Could with proper cultivation 
and flood protection produce abundantly. 
(1) Chinese produce an abundance of rice in central and 
southern China - their bread - fruits 
(2) Soya beans in abundance in Manchuria (Japan's in- 
trusion here) 
(3) Wheat, barley, maize, millet, cabbage, potatoes, 
and peanuts in temperate China 
(4) Tea, cotton, silk in South. Great possibilities in 
agriculture. 


at 


~ 
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Conclusion -— After all data is in 


China is like a big, over-grown child. She possesses great pos- 
sibilities and great strength, but she doesn't realize it. She is the 
product of geographical environment, so hedged about, and shut in for 
fifty centuries to herself she developed a high type of pagan civiliza- 
tion, was superior to the rest of the world and knew it, so became sclf- 
satisfied, complacent. Her sovernment under the old regime robbed its 
people of initiative and created a personality that eventuated in a lack 
of interest in national affairs and nation unity. 


If China realizes her strength and utilizes it to the utmost, if 
tho "giant" truly awakes, may the world take notice. 


CHILDREN'S BIDLIOGRAPHY 


China 
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Hoke Lands and Life, Book I Johnson 1924 
Packard and Nations and Neighbors Macmillan 1927 

Sinnott 

Redfield We and the Yorld S. Burdett 1927 
Chamberlain How We Are Fed Macmillan 1924 
Chamberlain How We Are Clothed Macmillan 1924 
Chamberlain How Wo Are Sheltered Macmillan 1924 
Carpenter Foods We Eat American Bk. 1927 
Carpenter Clothes We Year dfmerican Bk. 1927 
Carpenter Houses We Live In American Bk. 1927 
Carpenter Asia Geographical Reader American Bk. 1915 
Encyclopedias Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 


Horace Mann 


3. Objective 


World Book 


Course of Study 


To foster open-mindedness and respect for'a nation that has 
big problems and biz ambitions, and to understand how she seeks 
adjustment 


Unit -- Japan, China's Unwelcomed Kinsman 
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DESIRADLE ATTAINMENTS AND OUTCOMES 
Bach child should show growth in the following: 
I. Appreciations and Attitudes 


1. An appreciation of the fact that Japan got her first civilization 
from China, through her traders and later through missionaries 
and traders from other countries, yet she would over-run China 
for economic and political advantage 

2. An apprecicetion of Japan's progressiveness in the last fifty 
years, rising almost suddenly to the position of a world power 

3. An appreciation of Japants quaintness of dress and customs, her 
love of beauty and her artistic sense 

4. 4 sympathetic understanding of her desire for colonies 


Bach child should show growth in the following: 


TI. Habits and Skills 


1. Incroasing growth in ability to locate matericls needec for 
the solution of problems 

2. Increasing skill in interpreting maps, graphs, and symbols 

%. Increasing ebility to organize ideas and materials for use 

4. Inereasing growth in self-expression 

5, Ability to spell new words added to his vocabulary 

6. Place geography ~- Ability to point out promptly: Tokio, Kobo, 
Chosen 


Each child should show growth in the following: 
TII. Knowledges 


1. A knowledge of how the Chinese anc Japanese compare as to 
dress, food, homes, customs, religion, and character traits 

2. Knowledge that the Japanese lived very like the American Indian 
until civilization influences of China entered Japan 

5. A knowledge of her closed door policy - how it was opened by 
“admiral Perry and its significance to Japan 

4. 4 knowledge of how location may be an asset as in the case of 
Japan and Britain 

5. An understanding of how so small a country can support so many 
people 


JAPAN - A STUDY 
I. Approach 


1. Possibly a news item about China and Japan 
2. Informal talk with the children 
Find what they know of Japan and the Japanese. 
Find Japan on the map. 
Let pupils discover thet it consists of a chain of islands 
off the coast of Asia 


_—_ 


wos 
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Turn to map of Europe — Do you find a group of islands here that 


remind you of these? (British Isles) 


II. Japan is often called the England of the Orient (East) 
What does this statement make us want to find out? How they are 


alike. 


Findings: 
1. Both are island countries 


2. Size (see table of areas — page 259) 


3. Location similar 


4.. England depends upon the world for raw materials and food. 


(a) Japan near the coast of Asia 


Would you like to find out as many reasons for this as you can? 


Almost the same size 


British near the coast of Europe 

Both are in the North Temperate zone. 
(b) England's position gets American trade. 

Japan carries on the trace with the Pacific coast. 


Japan depends upon the world for raw materials and food. 
Both have mineral resources in the mountains. 


Both people are progressive. 
Both reach out for colonies 


III. Why does Japan want colonies? 


le 


4e 


Soe table of areas (page 259) 
Japan 147,000 square miles 
Montana 146,000 square miles 
Japan about 54,000,000 population 
Montana about 548,000 population 


Think of it! ‘that do you suppose the people are doing for a 
living and where are they making their homes? 


Now look at the surface of Japan again. 


What do you find? Very rugged mountains. 


is this to the people? 


What handicap 


Pupils discover that they cultivate about one acre out of every 6. 


The gardens are about the size of a city lot. 


and around the edge for a border they plant sugar bects. 
other vegetables are inside the block. 


What else would you expect to find in the mountains? 


Minerals 


Coal (mines about one tenth more than Great Britain) 


Copper 
Petroleum 


They are square, 


The 


What use are they if their country cannot produce raw materials 


for manufacturing? 


Look at the map again 

Where do you find the large cities? 
Food - fish 

Harbors - trade 


On the coast. 


Why? 
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Conclusion - Japan is in great need of: 
1. Homes for her people (overcrowded) 


; 2: 


Se 
4. 


Land for farming (food supply) 
Land for raw materials for mamfacturing 
Markets to sell her manufactured products 


III. Has she gained any colonies? 


1. 
Be 
3 


A 
“re 


Formosa - tea 

Korea (Chosen) -— rice and cotton 

Kiachow and Shantung 

Part of Manchuria, but overcrowded condition remains. 


She has gained markets for her manufacturing and raw materials but 
she has not gained homes for her people. ‘Why? 


Se 


le 
Ze 


Ge 
4e 
De 


0) 60 


Ze 


Be 


9. 


Her activities in China today - why? 


IV. Activities Involving Reading 


Reading to find how Commodore Perry opened Japan to the world 

To learn of the primitive inhabitants of Japan anc see how they 
aiffer from present peoples 

To find how Japanese homes differ from ours and why 

To find out what an important place festivals hold in their lives 
To enjoy beauty found in the architecture of Japanese temples, 
pridges, gardens, etce 

To discover the importance of the Great Bronze Buddha 

To find out why they are using Fujiyama in so many of works of 
art, poetry, books, etc. 

To find out the importance of fishing in the daily lives of the 
Japanese 

To find out why cherry trees were presented to ex-president 

Taft for the United States 


10. To Giscover how the ideas of the Western world have changed 
their lives - industrially, agriculturally (introduction of 
[ cows - dairios). Recreations, games, baseball, golf, etc. 
11. To discover how training and persistence in toil influences 
the out-put of their nation - art, love for beauty, gardens, 
houses, bridges, trecs, streams, etc. 
12. To discover other influences whihh have helped Jpan to take her 
place among great nations of the world 
13. To discover why Japan is gaining foothold on China, othor countries 
- influonces of navy and trade 
CHILDREN'S BIBLIOGRAPHY 
| Japan 
rer Thomas Asia the Great Continemt Bobbs Merrill 1931 
7 Huntington Pulse of Asia Houghton 1907 
| Goorge China and Japan Flenagen 1928 
Redfield We and tho World S. Burdett 1927 
Tolman Around the World, Book 5 S. Burdett 1910 


Carpenter 
Carpontor 
Carpenter 
Carpenter 
Hoke 
Packard and 
Sinnott 
Chamberlain 
Holmes 
Franck 


Encyclopedias 


Horace Mann 


4. Objective 


Foods We Eat 

Clothes ‘ic Wear 

Houses We Live In 

Asia Geographical Reador 
Lands and Life 

Nations as Neighbors 


How Wo are Fed, Clothed, Sheltered 
Japan - Travel Storics 
Japanese Empire 


Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 
Vorld Book 


Course of Study 
Japan - pe. 193 
Japan - a Unit =— pp. 215-224 


imerican Bk. 
4merican Bk. 
American Bk. 
American Bk. 
Johnson Pub. 
Macmillan 


Ginn & Co. 
Wheeler Pub. 
Owens Pub. 


To develop a sympathetic understanding of the largest country 
in the world, her potential strength, hor hendicaps, and her prob-~ 
lems, and to gain an insight into her hope of edjusting hersclf as 
a world powore 


Unit -- The Soviet Union 


Bach child should show growth in the following: 


DESIRABLE ATTAINMENTS AND OUTCOMES 


I. Appreciations and Attitudes 


1. An appreciation of the vastness of the Sovict Union, largest 
country in the world, two and one half timos as large as U. Se 
exclusive of Alaska 

2. Appreciation of tho fact that there are only two seasons 
long wintor, and a short summer - near the carth's cold caps. 

5. An appreciation of how the sretic peoples adjust their ways of 
living to gcographic controls 

4. An appreciation of transportation handicaps in Asiatic Russia 

5. An appreciation of the effect of centuries (three) of serfdom, 
poverty, and illiteracy upon a people 

6. An appreciation of the curse of caste 

7. &n admiration for the heroic national efforts of a people so 
young in world experience 

8. An attitude of gonkine interest in the Soviet people whose 
plan the whole world is watching 


ne 
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Fach child should show growth in the following: 


II. Habits and Skills 


Tilt. 


1. 
Be 
Se 
4e 
Se 
6. 
Te 
8. 


Qe 


16. 


The habit of being polite 
Tho habit of co-operation 
Tho habit of being clean 
The habit of using books and materials with care - thrift 
Being considerate of others 
The habit of self control 
The habit of doing one's best always 
Skill in collecting data, evaluating it and drawing intolligent 
conclusions 
Skill in interpreting a map in problem solving by applying 
geographical principles 
Ability to use effectively reference materials 
Increasing skill in note-taking 
Increasing skill in organizing ideas and materials for use 
(a) Summaries 
(b) Outlines for floor talks and written reports 
Increasing ability to give a report, in clear, concise, correct 
English with proper care of enunciation 
Skill in the use of tools and the habit of putting things away 
properly 
Place Geography: To be able to locate promptly, with the map 
pefore ones 


Moscow Ural Mts. Kirghiz Steppe 
Leningrad Black Sea Aretic Circle 
Vladivostok Caspian Sea Trens-Siberian R.R. 
Russia Ukraine Gulf of Finland 
Siberia Volga River White Sea 
Caucasus Mts. Don 

Dneiper 


Inereasing growth in vocabulary and ability to spell those 
words needed, such as: 


platinum populous aristocracy influence 
petroleum population despotic transportation 
soviet revolution mercury facilities 
socialist governnent westerlies ignorance 
caste industrial dissatisfaction illiterate 
graphite industrialize capital possibilities 


Hach child should show growth in the following: 


Knowledges 


le 
Be 


Be 


4e 


Know the meaning of the word soviet 

An understanding of the organization of the Soviet Union into 
socialist republics, all of which send representatives to the 
All-Union Congress which meets at Moscow, the capitol city 
Absence of defensive boundaries (mountains) and effect upon 
Russia 


Knowledge that its broad range of latitude gives broad range of 
climate 
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DS. Understanding of the influence of the Westerlies upon Siberia; 
effect of the Horse Latitudes - Rise of monsoons 
6. Significance of lack of good harbors anc why not good 
7, An undorstanding of man's response to his environment and his 
natural resources in the natural divisions of the Soviet Union 
(a) Tunéra ~- frozen deserts 
(b) Taiga - forest lands south of the tundra 
(c) Grasslends - best farming areas - in southwest Siberia 
(a) Steppes - poor, bleak grasslands - no farming 
(e) Deserts - some irrigation 
(f) Mountains - minerals and petroleum 
8. Knowledge of their enormous resources, their past use of than, 
their efforts now, and their plans for the future 
9. An appreciation of how we need and how we help each othor 


THE SOVIET UNION - A BRIEF STUDY 
I. Approach 


After establishing a point of contact, possibly through news 
articles or through'the imaigrant question, Russian restaurants or 
weinic stands, the children will naturally sense the situation tht 
Russia must not be very progressive. 


II. Problem 


To discover whether Russia is a progressive country or not 
Map reading and table of contents, etc. 
A well directed study of the map with application of geographical 
principles, study of the table of areas and population, readily re- 
veal these points: 
(Build upon the blackboara as the pupils discover these) 


A. Size - very large, perhaps a handicap in community spirit 
1. From Leningrad to Vladivostock is 5500 miles 
2. Two and a half times the size of U. S. exclusive of Alaska 


B. Population 1/12 of tho world's 
Probable statoment by pupil: 
This ought to bo a powerful country. Is it? 


C. Surface - examine physical map, finding 
1. A vast level plain - note slopes 
2. Long rivers - Volga, etc. = Value northorn rivers 
3. Valdai hills in central Russia (Europe) 
4. Ease with which canals may be built - value 
5. Result (invasion by Asiatic pooples - warfare) 


D. Location - investigate 
1. Latitude - broad range of climate 
2. Region of the Westerlies chiefly, but continental - result, 
great land masses cause monsoon winds 
3. Southwest region of Horse latitude - winds 
4. Lack of good harbors - result during the World War 
Ice-~bound on the North nine months; shut in on the South 
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Tentative Conclusion 


The vastness of Russiats Level plains, with its broad 
range of climate, its long nevigable rivers, its possible 
canals and railroads (level land) would indicate that Russia 
with its millions is a great agricultural country - her 
greatest handicap being the lack of good harbors (Study text to “4 
verify this). 


III. Problem - What is the strength of her resources? 


A. Investigate natural divisions of the Soviet Union 

1. North Tundra frozen desert (furs) 

2. The Taiga - forested area (Timber belt one of the best 
in the world) 

3. Grass lands - best farm lands 
Drier climate in central Asiatic Russia (Siberia) 
South and Central European Russia, "Black Earth" section 
three feet to twenty feet deep 
S. BE. Russia ~ Steppes - dry 

4. Deserts south of the steppes of Siberia (irrigated) 


B. Investigate mineral resources 
1. Coal, iron, petroleum, platinum (9/10 of world's supply) 
2. Also in lesser quantities copper, zinc, mercury, graphite, 
salt. 
Most of these necessary in becoming a powerful nation. 


TV. Problem - What is the Trouble with Russie? 


A. Investigate government aml people; until 1917 Mis-government 
1. Has kept the people illiterate. 
2. Absolute autocracy under the Czar even though (1905) 
allowed a representative body called the Duma 
3. Bureaucracy - corrupt 
A. People lacked social and political freedon 
5. Repressed and cruelly treated by secret police system 
6. Land owners chiefly by barons who were hard taskmasters 
7. Kept farmin on low plane primitive methods 
8. Robbed the people of initiative 
9. Freedom of press and speech prohibited 
10. Home industries (not many factories because of long winter 
evenings when other work could not be done) 
ll. Almost caste systems - one's position depended upon his 
parent's position 
12. Vile prison system, and religious persecutions, 
Jews, Catholics, Armenians, and Baptists 
15. Revolution and change to Soviet government 


Review through the slides - 
Final conclusion: 
The Soviet with all its vastness, with its millions of 
teeming people, and with its enormous resources, has remainéd 
a non-progressive country because of mis-government of its 
people, their lack of initiative, their ignorance and the in- 
fluence of geographic location ana geographic controls. 


(> 
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Note: 

1. During this unit of study, special reports, groups and indi- 
viduals may be given upon topics touched upon, thus enlarging 
upon and enriching experience gained. Among these might be 
Russia's losses in the ‘Jorld War - Poland, Finland, Latvia, 
Esthonia, Lithuania, showing the extent of her losses. Re- 
ports on semi-independent countries - Ukraine, White Russia, 
and Transcaucassea,. 


11. Annual Eurasian fairs (in the sense of markets) that were held 
at Nishni Novgorod but banned by the Sovist government. 


ecoeee Complete this eecoe 
This problem would furnish a good review not only 
of Russia, but of all Europe and Asia as well. 
(Activity possibilities here) 


Note: Small consideration need be given the minor countries of 
Asia, except to note the effect of stern geographic influences 
upon the life and character of the peoples of the steppes, moun- 
tains, and desert regions. India may be considered here as a 
British possession or Latin while studying the British Empire 
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INDIA - A BRIEF 
Establish a Point of Contact: Perhaps a news clipping - Ghandi 


4 What else do you know about India? 
; Possible answers: 
1. Itve heard of the animals of India, the elephants, tigers, and 
snakes that circus companies buy. 
2. Ye studied in the fourth grade about Marco Polo's trading with 
India for her spices and silks and jewels. 
3. Yes, I've heard of the pearl divers. 
4. ‘hen Columbus discovered America he was trying to find India 
by sailing west from Europe. That's why he called the people he 
found Indians. 


Well, you already know something about Indie. What else would you 
like to know? 


1. I should like to know what kind of a country it is. 


Problem I. (A Map Study) What kind of country is India? 
Well, turn to page - Let's see what we can read from the map 
first. Find India. Where would you say it is, etc.? 
(Ask stimulating questions causing the pupils to develop an outline 
similar to the following. Teacher writes upon the board as the 
outline grows.) 


% 1. Location 

(a) Southern part of Asia © 

(b) Latitude - 8° - 37° north. Largely in the torrid zone , 
therefore, chiefly tropical climate 

(c} Northern part in the North Temperate zone, 
limited to Himalaya Mountains with its vertical zones 


Summary 


le From this I would infer that India has every type of 
climate, but chiefly tropical. 
2. Size and population 
(a) One half size of Europe (table of areas) 
(b) 325,000,000 people 
5. Surface 
(a) Almost surrounded by mountains 
(1) Ghats - Himalaya Mts. 5 miles high 
(see key to map) Effect on climate 
(2) Khaibar Pass (read paragraph here) 
Protection from invaders 
(bo) Rivers and lowlands (plains) Look at the key and 
find farm lands. Find the rivers you think are 
navigable. Few are found. 
( (1) Indus 
(2) Ganges 
(3) Brahmaputra 


Sumnarize findings under surface 


IV. Shape of India? Boundaries 


le 


Be 


Three-sides; triangular, with water boundarics 


on two sidos. Water bodies? Effect? 
Indiats neighbors (not progressive) 


Summarize the kind of country we find India to be from our map study. 
Indic is often spoken of as being "the brightest jewel in England's 


crown". Meaning? 


Problem I 
How did 
India? 


_ 


England's richest possession. 


Great Britain get a foothold in India and why did she want 
Or 


What has India done for Great Britain? Investigate — read. 


1. 
Be 
Se 
4e 


Se 
6.6 


Problem IT 


India provided Great Britain with food products 

Furnishes raw materials for England's manufacturing 
Furnishes a market for England's manufacturing 

Increases Great Britain's revenue by more than $500,000,000 
a yoar 

India helps Great Britain in war 

Furnishes a base for supplies and troops in case of war in 
Asia 


What has England done for India? Findings: 


le 


De 


Ge 


Improved the civilization of India 

(a) By establishing modern schools and colleges 

(b) By introducing postal and telegraph systems 
Enriching Indiats agricultural production by irrigating 
the land 
Contributed to her agricultural progress by the introduction 
of modern machinery 
Increased India's commerce 

(a) By building and maintaining roads and railroads 
j between chicf cities 

(bv) By encouraging imports and exports 
Improved health conditions 

(a) By draining marshes and swamps 

(b) By fighting contagious diseases 

(c) Has mde fever less prevalent 
Has allowed people to worship as they wish and follow 
thoir own social and governmental inclinations 


Reports by pupils to broaden knowledge of India: 
1. Caste System and how it keeps India subservient 
&. The Taj Mahal 
3e Himalaya Mountains and Khaibar Pass 
4. Animals of India 
5. Pcople of India 
6. The Ganges and its Influence upon the Life of N. E. India 
7. Hindu Beliefs 
8. Why Indie has so many famines 
9. Primitive Methods of Farming - Englend's Changing Them 


ee 
— 
* 
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Lantern slides and further enrichmnet by the pupils 


Conclusion: India is indeed a jewel in England's crown, but England has 
done much for India 


5. Objective 


To dovelop a sympathetic understanding of how early man devcloped 
as he sought to control his environment, and, as a result of this, 
his contributions to civilization 


Unit -- Prehistoric Man and His Contributions 


DESIRABLE ATTAINMENTS AND OUTCOMES 
Bach child should show growth in the following: 
I. Appreciations and Attitudes 


1. An appreciation of the narrow interests of primitive man and the 
successive broadening of his interests, and progress in the course 
of his upward climb 

2. An appreciation of the great gap between the race then and now 

3. An appreciation of the importance of the discovery of the use of 
metals - especially iron - in the development of civilization 

4. 4n appreciation of the continental glacier of ice shoet of northern 
Burope as a factor in the development of home and clothing ideas 

5. An appreciation of the discovery of fire as a factor in the de- 
volopment of the family and home idea 

6. An appreciation of the fact that prehistoric man's progress was 
very, very slow because he had to learn everything through ex- 
perience - there were no written records of previous generations 


Each child should show growth in the following: 
II. Habits and Skills 


1. The habit of being polite 
2. The habit of co-operation 
3. The habit of cleanliness 
4. The habit of using books and materials with eare - thrift 
5. Being considerate of others 
6. The habit of self control 
7. The habit of doing one's best always 
8. Skill in collecting data, evaluating it and drawing intelligent 
conclusions 
9. Skill in intorpreting maps in problem solving by applying 
geographical principles 
10. Ability to use effectively reference materials 
ll. Increasing use in note-taking 
12. Increasing skill in organizing ideas and materials for use 
(a) Summaries 
(b) Outline for floor talks and written reports 
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13. Increasing skill in giving a report in clear, concise, correct 
Bnglish, being careful of enunciation 
14. Increasing skill in the use of tools, and tire habit of putting 
things away carefully 
15. Vocabulary enlargement with ability to spoll words needed, as; 
prehistoric smelting invention domesticated 
implements utensils weapons and others 


Bach child should show growth in the following; 
III. Knowledges 


1. A knowledge of the ages which characterized primitive man's de~ 
velopment 
(a) Rough Stone Age - crude weapons, etc. 
(b) New Stone Age - polished and sharpened weapons 
(c) Metal Age - copper, bronze, iron 
2. Knowledge of our proof of early man's life 
3. Knowledge of the contributions of prehistoric man 
(a) Use of fire 
(1) Cooking food 
(2) Baking clay 
(3) Smelting ores 
(b) Language - use of a given sound to convey a given mem ing 
(c) Making metal weapons and implements for tilling soil 
(a4) Art of cultivating soil and raising crops 
(c) Domestication of animals - dog, sheep, goat, and cattle 
(f) Domestication of plants - grains, etc. 
(z) Beginning of arts and crafts 
(1) Basketry 
(2) Making pottery by molding clay over baskets and 
baking them 
(3) Art of carving and painting 
(4) Art of weaving - coarse linen, and woolen cloth 
(5) Secret of dyes 
(6) Making of ornaments 
(h) Building of mud or wattle (reed) huts for shelter 
"Lake Dwellers" of Switzerland 
(i) Inventions of writing by moans of pictures or symbols 


CHILDREN'S BIBLIOGRAPHY 


pre-historic Peoples 


Burnham Our Beginnings in Europe an@ America Winston 1930 
Schwartz From Then Till Now World Bk. 1929 
Clark-Gordy | Early History of Mankind Seribners 1928 
Tolman Around the World, Pook 5 S. Burdett 1910 
Torry Our Beginnings Row-Peterson 1926 
Hodgdon Te Enchanted Past Ginn & Co. 1932 
Dakin Great Rivers of the World Macmillan 19285 
Wickham and America's Heritage from Long Ago Macmillan 1932 
Phillips 
Wells How the Present Canc from the Past Macnillan 1987 
Lane Arabian Nights Entortainment Ginn & Co. 1915 
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Nida Ab the Cave Man Macmillan 1930 
Holleck and Our Nation's Heritage Flanagan 1930 

Frantz 

Harding Old ‘Viorld Background Scott Foresman 
Best Beypt Macmillan 1918 
B. Holnes Travel Stories - Egypt Wheeler 1924 
Carpenter Geographical Readers fmerican Bk. 1915 


Encyclopedias Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 
Yorld Book 


6. Objective 


To develop an intelligent understanding of the ancient Egyptians, 
and their contributions to civilization, and to discover how their 
geographic environment caused civilization to spreac through south- 
west Asia into Europe instead of southward into the continent of 
ifrica. 


Unit -- Ezypt - beginning of Civilization and the Dawn of History 


DESIRABLE ATTAINMENTS ND OUTCOMES 
Fach child should show growth in the following: 
I. Appreciations and Attitudes 


1. An appreciation of the fact that the basis of business today 
‘ and that of the ancient Egyptians is the samo - the attempt to 

meet a real need or want and then scll to the people, leads to 
discovery or invention 

2. An appreciation of the fact that in the carly beginnings of 
trade there was uo money, but barter 

3. fn appreciation that tnese early people developed practically 
every vegetable and every grain that we have today 

4. An appreciation of the place of the date in the menu of desert 
pcoples 

5. That there can never be an equal distribution of wealth because 
of the nature of man himself - throughout the ages the rich and 
the poor havo been found just as today 

6. An appreciation of the fact that our industries, science, 
literature, and religion (immortality) have their roots in the 
beginning of civilization in ancicnt Eeypt 

7. & keener appreciation of these ancient peoples who did s© much 
for us today 

8. AN admiration for the Esyptians' marvellous construction of 
tombs for her kings, anc temples for her gods 


Each child should show growth in the following: 
II. Habits and Skills 


1. to 14. same as per unit, Prehistoric Peoples 


=< 


15. Vocabulary enlargement with ability to spell words needed, as: 


“= 
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alphabet permanent cataracts vegetables 
sculpture luxuries heiroglyphics astronomy 
architect barter pyranicds papyrus 
threshing 


16. Place geography -— Ability to point out with the mep before one; 
Egypt Nile ambezi Isthmus of Suez 
Mediterranean Congo Niger Alexandria 

Atlas Mts. 


Bach child should show growth in the following: 


III. Knowledges 


1. Knowledge that civilization began in Egypt; that written history 
marked the dividing line between civilization and the highest 
stage of barbarism 
Knowledge that Egypt is only a long, green oasis in the nidst 
of tho Sahara - how it is the "gift of the Nile" or as the 
ancient Egyptians said "a gift of the Gods" 
3. An understanding of the cause of the wet and dry seasons - 
shifting of the heat equator and the heat belts 
4. A knowledge that government began as rules regulating 
(a) Clans - kinsmen 
(b) Tribes - united clans 
(c) City States - United tribes 
(a) Empires included conquered peoples 
5. A knowledge that the excavated tombs reveal much of the history 
and life of ancient Egypt 
6. Both knowledge and appreciation of what Eeypt has given us and 
the world 
(a) Invention of writing - first picture writing, later 
phonetic alphabet 
(bo) The art of irrigation 
(c) Discovery that the year consists of three hundred sixty- 
five and a fourth days, and the idea of adding a whole 
day to every fourth year 
(a) Ideas of sculpture, architecture, mathematics, astronomy, 
and medicine 
(e) First book-makers in the world - even eook-books; 
first to use ink, first to use a pen; and first to use 
paper - papyrus 
7. A knowledge of the factors which caused civilization to rise 
in the three river valleys, Nile, Tigris and Euphrates, then 
move forever westward - is moving westward yet 
8. A knowledge of Egypt and her government today and an appreciation 
of the fact that Britain is willing to give freedom of govern- 
ment to her colonies when they are able to govern themsolves 


wo 
° 


* 
ey 


Carpentor 


Schwartz 
Clark and 
Gordy 
Clark and 
Gordy 
Hallock and 
Frantz 
Terry 
Hodgdon 
Wickham and 
Phillips 
Redfield 
Tolman 


Encyclopedias 


Horace Mann 


7. Objective 


To 
through 


Unit -- 


Each child should show growth in the followines:; 


CHILDREN'S BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Egypt 


Africa = Geographical Reader 

Any good geographical reader 

From Then Till Now 

Vhat Man Brought from Europe to 
America 

Early History of Mankind 


Our Nation's Heritage 
The Beginnings 
The Enchanted Past 


imerica's Heritage from Long Ago 


We and the World 
Around the orld, Book 5 


Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 
World Book 


Course of Study 
1. Egypt - p. 186 


imerican Bk. 


Vorld Bk. 
Scribners 


Sceribners 
Mecnillan 
Row-Peterson 
Ginn & Co. 


Mocnillan 


S. Burdett 
S. Burdett 


DESINDLE ATTAINMENTS AND OUTCOMES 


I. Appreciations and Attitudes 


develop an understanding of the progress of civilization 
a study of western Asia and their contributions 


Countries of western Asia and the contributions of the 
Babylonians, Phoenicians, Hebrews, and Assyrians 


1. An eppreciation of the fact that the Babylonians, in the valley 
between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, were developing a 
civilization very similar to that of the Beyptians and for 
Similar geographic reasons 

2. in appreciation of the fact that the trade and conquest were the 


greatest aids in spreading civilization 


3. An appreciation of the fact that the beginning of trade worked 
the beginning of the idea of cormon interest or interdependence, 
and served as a bone which drew diverse peoples together 

4. An added respect for the Jew whose ancestors, the ancient 


Hebrews gave us the Ol¢ Testament and Christ 


5. An appreeiation of how each empire in turn was swallowed up by 
another which profited by all that the conquered people had to 
Bive, thus continuing to improve and to spread civilization 
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Each child should show growth in the following: 


TI. Habits and Skills 


1. to 14. as per unit, Prehistoric Peoples 
15. Ability to point out on a modern map the "Fertile Crescent" and 
to locate the homes of the 
(a) Babylonians 
(b) Phoenicians 
(c) Hebrews = Palestine 
(ad) Assyrians 


TIT. Knowledges 


1. An understanding of the geography of the Near Bast and its in- 
fluence upon the ceveLopment of civilization 
2. An appreciation of our debt to the 
(a) Babylonians: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


Division of the year into months, weeks, days, hours 
and minutes 

The sun dial to tell the time during the day, and the 
water clock to show the hours by night 

Divided the equator into 360 degrees 

Established the first code of laws - Harmurabi 

Gave us the use of measures, weight, length, and 
capacity 

Art of making brick 


(b) Phoenicians 

(1) The art of navigation 

(2) Excelled in glass making 

(3) Wore the groatest carriers of ancient learning 
(c) Hebrews 

(1) Gift of the Bible and the idea of the one God 
(2) Gift of Christ 

(3) They were teachers of all Zuropeans 

(ad) Assyrians 

(1) First peoples to usc iron weapons in war 

(2) Copied from conquered peoples anc developed these 


Halleck & 
Frantz 

Mohr and 
Washburn 

Wickhan and 
Phillips 


ideas, but were known as tho scourge of nations until 
conquered by ths Chaldeans who in turn were conquered 
by the Persians who passed over to Greece the sun 
total of the progress of nations, thus becoming the 
toachers of Europe 


CHILDREN'S BIBLIOGR. PHY 


Vestern Asia 


Our Nation's Heritage Macmillan 1930 
Palestine anc Syria Rand McNally 1932 
America's Heritage from Long Ago Macmillan 1931 


2} 


Terry 
Schwartz 
Carpenter 
Thomas 
Harding 
Hunting ton 


Encyclopedia 


Horace Mann 


8. Objcctive 
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The Beginnings Row Peterson 1926 
From Then Till Now World Bk. 1929 
Asia Geographical Reader Americen Bk. 1915 
Any other good zeographical reader 
Asia the Great Continent Bobbs Merrill 1931 
Old World Background Scott Foresman 1915 
Pulse of Asia Houghton 1907 


Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 
World Bool 


Course of Study 
1. Palestine, a unit - pe 201-215 


To develop a keen appreciation of the worlé's heritage from 
ancient Greece 


Unit -~ Greece - Yesterday and Tocay 


DESIR: BLE ATTAINMENTS AND OUTCOMES 


Ench child should show growth in the following: 


I. Appreciations and Attitudes 


1. An appreciation of the influence of geography upon the life and 
history of the Greeks - Greece, a peninsula of peninsulas, and 
very rugsea and mountainous 

2. An appreciation that the Greeks gave us much of the best in our 


lives 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


Freocom of speech 
Idea of democratic sovernnent 


Taught us to love liberty, and gave us the most inspiring 


example in history of defense of it asainst all odds 


Taught us the love of beauty and set up standards of good 


taste 


Gave us some of the most fascinatinz stories in literature 


and ideals of philosophy 
Gave us the theator : 


3. An added respect for anc interest in the Greeks as the greatest 
teachers of the world 
4. An admiration for their marvellous achievements, and their high 
ideals 
5. A growing appreciation of the value of fine social traits and 
practices 


Bach child should show srowth in the followings: 


II. Habits and Skills 


1 = 14 as per unit, Prehistoric Peoples 


+ 
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15. Increased vocabulary and ability to spell words as needed, such as: 
philosopher athletic drama Tonic 
stadium citadel architecture Corinthian 
deniocracy colonnade Doric oracles 
corridor oretor 
16. Place Geography + With the map before one, to point out promptly: 
Athens Constantinople 
Sparta Thebes 


Bach child should show growth in the following: 
TII. Knowledges 


1. Knowledge of the adverse influence of gcography upon the 
stability of ancient Greece 
City-states 
self pride 
Small contacts 
jealousies 
not united - quarrels 
2 Scattered Greece held together by 
(a) Love of their lanzuage 
(b) Pride in their race 
(c) Their oracles 
(a) Their religion 
mm (e) Olympic games 
* 3. An appreciation of the world significance of the battles of 
Marathon and Salanis 
4. An understanding of how the conquests of Alexander the Great 
spread culture and Greek art 
5. An appreciative understandins of the world's priceless heritage 
from the sncient Greeks 
(a) Art - unsurpassed treasures 
(b) Literature - read md valued in all ages 
(c) Philosophy - ideals upon which later schools have been 
founded 
(a) Government - the idea of "a government of the people, for 
the people, and by the people." 
6. How Greece developed into a modern nation 


UNIT ~ GREECE « WHERE EAST MEETS VEST 
I. Initial Stimuletion 


While discussing the Phoenicians, it was stated that their 
sailors and merchants carried new ideas everywhere they went. It 
was through then that Greece got her start. This idea naturally 

iy led into an intensive study of how Greece improved on the lessons 
y of the Phoenicians, anc of her great contribution to civilization. 


II. Problem Questions 


Major Problens 
le What has Greece contributed to our civilization? 


Be 
Se 
4. 


De 
Be 
vic 
8. 
9. 


10. 
lle 
12. 
13.6 
14.6 
15. 
16-6 
17. 
18. 
19, 
20. 
21. 
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In what ways were the Greeks divided? United? 

How did the city-states develop? 

How were the lords instrumental in spreading Greek ideas and 
customs ? 

The vorks of what Greek lords are still read and enjoyed today? 
Why were the Greeks great sailors? 

How did the religion of the Greeks contribute to the growth of art? 
Why were the Greeks so interested in athletic games? 
How did the Olympic games help establish a feeling of frienship 
among the states? 

What were Athents contributions to civilization? 

How did Sparta and Athens differ? 

hat was the position of the Greek woman? 

What training was given Greek children? 

What did the Greeks think of daily work? 

Who were the leaders of Greek thinkers and students? 

\hat was the influence of Greek drama? 

In what ways did the Greeks add to their country? 

Who were the leaders in Greek government? 

What did the surrounding countries think of the rising Greek state? 
Why did Greece fall? J ss 

that are the reasons for the slow development of modern Greeco? 


III. Experiences 


aA 
Re 
Se 
4 
De 
6e 


Intensive reading 7. Letter cutting 
Group work 8. Soap carvings 
Class discussions 9. Dramatization 
Oral talks 10. Play writing 
Vritten reports ll. Sewing 

Drawing 12. Playing garnes 


IV. Subject Activities That Helped Solve Our Problem 


Ae 


History 

le Geographical location of Greece 
2. Position of Greece in relation to Egypt, Phoenicia, otc. 
3. The influence of the Phoenician sailors 
4. The development of the city-states 
5. The principal citics of Greece 
6e The differences between Athens and Sparta 
7. The most famous Greek statues 
8. The most famous Greek buildings 
9. The Greek language 

10. The Greék religion 

11. Greek lords and their importance 

12. Greck leaders in government and war 

13. Greek amusements 

14. Greek home life 

15. Greek business life 

16. Education in Greece 

17. The Olympic games 

18. Greek festivals 

19. Greek colonization 

20.6 The downfall of Greece 


3 


21. 
226 
256 
ots 


The government of Greece today 
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Present day industries in Greece 
Characteristics and customs of the Greck people tocay 
Greece's position among modern nations 


Be Geography 
1. Knowledge of her climate, surface, soil, and rivers and how 
they affect the lives of peoples - emphasizing this influence 


Be 
Se 
4 


on the Grecks 

Temperature 

Distance of Greece from Equator 
Mountains 

Pleins 

Coastline 

Rivers 

Rainfall 

Winds 


Distanee of Greece fron Egypt, Babylenia, Palestine, Phocnicia, 


Italy 


Ce. Reading and Literature 


he 


Reading for enjoyment 


2e Roading for speéific information 


D. Oral and Written English That Developed: 


1. Reports were carefully written; 


Be 


ae Customs in Ancient Greece 

be Strocet Scenes in Greece 

ec. Chief Industries in Greece 

ad. Raising of Currants 

e. Greek Shepherds 

f. Greek Festivals 

@e Traveling in Greece Today 

h. A Greek Wedding 

i. Greek Costumes 

je A School Celebration 

k. The Greek Language 

1. Significance of Mt.Olympus 

m. Athletics in Greece 

ne A Greok Meal 

Oo. The Poorer Greek 

pd. Buildings in Athens 

de The Acropolis 

Ye An Athenian Boy's 
Education 

s. A Spartan Boy's Education 


Keystone Slides - oral 
a. 475 =- Acropolis 
b. 476 - Palace at Athens 
Ce 477 = Old Corinth 


thon given orally 

t. When I was A Girl in Greece 

ue Tho Olympic Games 

ve Philip of Macedonia 

We Alexander 

x. Socrates 

ye Greecets influence on 
Civilization 

Ze The Greek Theatre , 

a. Plays of Greek Children 

be How Greek Customs Spread 

ce A Greek Fanily 

de What Became of Greece 

6. Megacles 

f. The Home of a Greek Noble 

&- Greek Relision Then and Now 

h. Greek Citizenship 

i. Famous Greek Statues 

je Greek Commerce and Trade 

ke What Nature Gave Greece 

Ll. The Downfall of Greece 


ad. 478 = Ruins of Old Temple 
to Zeus 

6. 479 = Threshing Grain in 
Greece 

f. 480 = Greek Shepherds 


5. Play writing based on Greek legends 
E. Words Ie Needed to Know: 


Greece Pericles Athena 

‘ Greek Socrates Olympia 

3) Athens myth athletic 
Sparta lyre orator 
Corinth stadium Hercules 
Thebes Parthenon Alexander 
hard nymph Acropolis 
Homer Zeus coluyn 


F. Industrial Art 
1. Making posters of Greek scenes 
2 Cutting letters for posters 
3. Making Greek costumes 
4. Making lyre 
5S. Making leurel wreaths 
G. Health 
1. Two ideals of Greece 
(a) Health 
(b) Cleanliness 
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Apolo 
colonies 
Aegean 
architecture 
statue 
statuary 
drama 
theatre 


2s 4 discussion of how Greece lived up to these ideals and a 


comparison with our own country 
H. Writing 
l. Written reports, plays, and stories 
(a) Neat 
(b) Legible 
Ph (c) In ink 
oO I. Music 
1. Musical instruments of the Greeks 
2. Victrola records 
J. Dramatics 
1. Dramatization of Greek myths and legends 


(a) The musical contest between Pan and Apolo 


(b) Kind Midas! Ears 
(c) The choice of Paris 
Ke Arithmetic 
1. Measuring distance of Greece from Equator 


&. Reading population of cities for comparison of sizes 


5. Reading rainfall 
4. Reading time 
5. Measuring length of sea coast 


6e Determining the size of Greece in square miles 
7s Measuring distance of Greece from Phoenicia, Egypt, Rome, etc. 


8. Mcasuring in construction work 


9. Estimating price of materials for our costumes 


Le Art Appreciation 
1. Pictures 
(a) Greok Girls Playing Ball - Leighton 
(bv) Reading from Homer - Alma-Tadena 
ja &e Sculpture 
(a) The Discus Thrower 
(b) The Wrestlers 
(c) The Winged Victory 
(a) The Three Fates 
(e) Apollo 


VI. 


ee ied, 4b Fe Sa ae eg 
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3. Buildings 


(a) Parthenon 

(b) Temple of Diana 

(c) Theatre of Deanysus 
(a) Erechtheun 


M. Drawings 


le 
ae 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Outcones 


Greek Vases 

Greek Alphabet 

Costunes of Greck Men and Women 
Costumes of Greek soldiers 
Parthenon 

Greek War Ship 


and Attainments 


A. Attitudes and Appreciations 


le 
Be 


Oe 
46 
De 
be 
Hic 


Appreciation of the Greeks’ art treasures 

Appreciation of the Greeks! contribution to civilization 
in the ficlds of art, literature, and covermment 

A happy social atmosphere in the classroom 

Co-operative spirit in group work 

4 self critical attitude 

A spirit of generosity 

Increased interest in reading 


B. Skills and Habits 


l. 
Re 
Se 
4. 


13. 
14, 


Ability to judge 

Ability to discriminate 

Habit of initiative 

Habit of courtesy 

Habit of thoughtfulness in all work 

Habit of doing one's best always 

Increasing skill in grammatical correctness 
Intelligent use of reference books and dictionary 
Habit of speaking distinctly 

Habit of correct pronunciation 

Ability to collect and organize material 
Artistic combination of colors 

Care in spelling correctly 

Careful and increased use of pen and ink 


C. Vorthwhile Information 


1. 
Be 


Be 
4. 


Se 
6. 
7° 
8. 
Qe 


The contributions of carlier civilized countries of Greece 
The geographical facts about Greece anc thoir effects on her 
development 

The characteristics of the principal city-states in govern-= 
ment and social life 

The general customs of the Greek people in ancient and modern 
tines 

Education in Greece 

An acquaintance with Greek leaders such as Homer, etc. 

The art treasures of Greece in statuary and architecture 

The principal Olympic games 

The geography of the countries colonized by Greece 


10. The government and industries in mocern Greece - 153 = 
ll. An acquaintance with the Greek Gods and the lescnds, con- 
cerning then 
12. The spelling of common words 
13. The contributions of Greece to the world in the fields 
of art, literature, music, and government 


CHILDREN'S BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Greece and Rome 


| Hodgdon The Enchanted Past Ginn & Co. 1932 


| Horne-Bucks Europe the Mother of America Merrill 1950 
Burnhari Our Beginnings in Europe Winston 1930 
| Schwartz From Then Till Now World Bk. 1929 
Clark & Gordy Early History of Mankind Scribners 1928 
| Clark & Cordy What Man Brought from Europe Seribners 1915 
| Halleck & Our Nationts Heritage Macmillan 1930 
Frantz 
Harding Old World Background Scott Foresman 
Best Glorious Greece and Imperial Rome Macmillan 1918 
Barker, Dunealk Old Burope and Our Nation Row Peterson 1932 
and Bacon 
Terry The Beginnings Row Peterson 1926 
Carpenter Asia Gcoographical Reader American Bk. 1915 
Any good geographical reader 
fa) Wickham and fmericats Beginnings from Long Ago Macmillan 1931 
Phillips 


Encyclopedias Compton's Pictured Encyclppedia 
World Book 


Horace Mann Course of Study 
1. Greece - a unit - pp. 87-92 
Greece - pe 185 
Greece - pe 196 


9. Objective 
To develop an intelligent understandins of how Rome became 
the "Mistress of the World" and why she fell. Her contributions 
to world civilization 


Unit -- Ancient Rome and Modern Italy 


DESIRADLE ATTAINMENTS AND OUTCOMES 


Each child should show growth in the following: 


I. Appreciations and Attitudes 


1. An appreciation of the Geography of Italy as a factor in 
Rome's becoming "Mistress of the World" 


26 


Se 


7. 


8. 


9 
10. 


ll. 
12. 


13. 
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Appreciation of the fact that many govermpents of the world 
are based upon Roman law 
An appreciation of the contrasts between the Greek and the Roman 
(a) Greeks artistic - Romans practical 
(b) Groek patriotism was narrow, Roman patriotism was broad 
(c) Greeks built up the city-state, the Romans built a nation 
An appreciation of Italy as a land of sunshine, and song, and art 
An approciation of the heroism and aggressiveness of the ancient 
Romans 
An appreciation of the fact that although Rome assimilated the 
best that was ovolved by other empires anc spread their arts and 
culture, the downfall of cach was in itself a civilizer 
An appreciation of the beauty and wonder of Rome's greatest 
cathedrals - St. Peters, Milan Cathedral, St. Marks and the 
cathedral of Florence 
4&n appreciation of the fact that Rome is a city of cathedrals, a 
city of fountains, a city of wonderful tombs, a city of marvelous 
works of art 
An appreciation of the Vatican City and the Vatican palace, a 
treasure house of art and beauty 
The story of Venice, the "Queen of the Adriatic" - how it bogan 
and how it grew into a wonderful republic 
The story of the catacornbs 
The story of Pompeii and the history of the past that lies 
revealed 
An attitude of great desire to visit Italy and read first 


hand the story of civilization that a wonderful people has 
passed on to us 


Each child should show growth in the followine: 


II. Habits and Skills 


III. 


1-14 same as por unit, Prehistoric Peoples 
15. Increased vocabulary and ability to spell words as needed, as: 


16. Place goograthy - Ability to point out, with the map before one, all 


senate enperor patricians triumph 
aqueduct | plebeians veto martyrs 
papyrus republic calendar forum 


countries included in the Roman Empire: 


Adriatic Soa Rone Naples 
Po Florence Milan 
Tiber Venice Genoa 


Each child should show growth in tho following: 


Knowledges 


le 


Qe 


Se 


& knowledge of the gcography and the resources of Italy - the 
influence of these upon the lives and history of its people 
An understanding of how Rone became a republic and how it 
changed into an crpiro 

Rome's realization that her only safety lay in conquering her 
jealous ononics 


7 “{*,~- = 
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4. & realization that Rome's success, and 500 years of peace with 
her conqucred peoples were due to the fact thet 
(a) She treated her conquered with fairness 
(b) Allowed thom local zovermnent 
(c) Gave them the protection of Roman law 
(ad) Permitted them to become allics, and willing to bo rulod 
5. An acquaintance with Italy's greatest leadors, past and present; 
its greatest artists, and musicians 
6. An undorstanding of why the Romans persccuted the Christians, - 
Constantine, first Christian emporor made Christianity the re- 
ligion of the ompire 
7. Sone Strictly Roman Creations 
) Triumphal archos 
) Acqueducts 
(c) Caracalla Baths 
) Archod bridges 
) 4mphithcaters - Colosscum 
(f) Roads 
8. ‘hy the Roman Empiro Foll 
(a) Hor richness made the Romans solfish, lazy, erecdy, 
corrupt, unpatriotic 
(b) Government deteriorated 
(c) Subtle influence of Greck slaves 
(d) Barbarish invasions which almost wiped out civilization - 
a poriod of a thousand yoars followed known as the Dark Ages 
The Worldts Debt to Ancient Rome 
(a) Built wonderful roads throughout western Europe =- the 
foundation of many of their roads today - the means of 
extended travels then, and exchange of ideas and ideals 
(b) They passed on the best that they had gained from all 
previous civilizations 
(c) Gave the world ideals of government, and wise laws 
() Through conquest, they carried their language (Latin) 
which modified all the lansuaze of modern Europe - 80% 
of the English language is Latin 


co 
° 


10. Objective 
To understand how the modern nations of Europe arose from 
the wreckage of the Dark Ages, and their contributions to modern 
Civilization 
Unit -- Life During the Middle Ases - Devclopmont of Western 
European Nations 
DESIRABLE zTTAINMENTS AND OUTC AIS 
Bach child shoulc stow growth in the following: 
I. Appreciations and Attitudes 
1. Appreciation of the fact that the Teutonic Barbarians destroyed 


all the egod and fine things of the past civilization of Europe 
except what the church preserved 
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Be 
Se 


A realization that discovery was of necessity very slow 
Appreciation of the fact that barbarous peoplos are lifted 

by contact with more advanecd peoples 

Appreciation that the sreat mountain barriers - the Alps - which 
lay between Greece and Italy and the plains to the north, were 
deterrent factors in the civilization of the carly Teutonic 
peoples 


46 


De An appreciation 
was a factor in 
An avpreciation 
cane the people 
English 
Scotch 
German 


Scandinavian 


of economic conditions as « cause of wars = hunger 
the invasion by the Barbarians 
that from the union of Barberiens and Romans 
s who have done the worid's work 
Dutch 
French 
Italien 
Spanish 


7. An appreciation of how people adapted themsclves to new con- 
ditions during the Middle Ages 

Appreciation that knighthood and chivalry of the Miccle izes 
furnished the theme for sone of the world's finest literature - 
“Idylls of the King" by Tennyson 


Each child should show growth in the following: 


Iie Habits and skills 
1-14 same as per unit, Prehistoric Pcoples 
15. A habit of looking for and appreciating the sood things that 
influence our lives from vithout 
16. A habit of living our lives so well that the world will be made 
sone better by our having lived it 
17. Increasea vocabulary ané@ ability to spell words needed, such as: 


feudalish tournanents barbarians tenants 
chivelry opponents vandals Christianity 
castle Mohammedism hostile monks 
knights crusades invaders fraternities 


18. Place Geography - Ability, with the map before one, to point 
out promptly: 
Countries of iostern Europe 
Largest cities of Western Hurope 
Controlling rivers of ‘lestern Europe and other important 
water bodies 
Alps and Pyrenees Mts. 


Hach chilé should show growth in the followings: 


ITI. Knowledges 


1. Knovledse of the power of the Catholic Church after the fall 
of the Ronan Empire 
(a) It alone stood for law and order 
(b) It was wealthy and well organized 
(c) It kept learning alive - work of the monks 
(ad) Converted the Barbarians to Christianity 
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2- Understanding of the civilizing influence of Charloemasne, the 
greatest leader of the Middle Ages 
(a) Established churches and schools 
(b) Was a builder of magnificent palaces and churches 
(c) Weakness - could not hold his empire together 
5. Rise of Feudalism due to the 
(a! Breaking up of Charlemagne's Enpire 
(b; Disorder of the age - jealousies and war between rival 
rulers and irresponsible governments - no protection to 
ths people : 
(c) Rise of rule by powerful nobles, holders of great land 
Sronts from the king 
4. Civilizing Effects of Feudalisn 
(a) Gave the chance to rebuild civilization 
(b) Was tho first step toward law and order 
(c) Gave rise to knocttnood and chivalry which set up ideals of 
ccnaus5 - Be brave, be loyal, be true 
(d) Right of lords and vassals to be tried by their cquals - 
this practice grew into our trial by a jury 
(ec) Right to pay no more to the king or other lords than 
promised ~ from this our idea, no taxation without con- 
sent 
5. Knowledge of the Civilizins Effect of the Crusades 
(a) Shifted the interests of warring nobles to an effort to 
rescue the Holy tomb from the militant Mohammedans 
(bo) Feople’s wants were inercased by contact with better things 
of the Orient, and standards of living were azain raised 
) Stimulated travel and trade between Hurope and the East 
) Rise of cities in Europe 
) Great revival of learning 
) Power of feudal lords broken, and the gradual dewn of the 
modern age 
(g) The disturbing influence of the Turks made old land routes 
impossible and leé to a search for a water route to India 
(1) The Portuguese raced east - Prince Henry - Vasco de 
Gana. 
(2) Spanish raced west - Columbus - Magellan - Result, 
a new world discovered 
be A knowledge of our material dependence upon these modern nations 
of Europe - their resources, ana our interdependence - - trade 
and world relationships 


CHILDREN'S BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Western Europe 


Barker, Duncalf 01d Europe and Our Nation Row Peterson 1932 
and Bacon 

Terry The Beginnings Row Peterson 1926 

D. Bugene Number Stories of Long Ago Ginn & Coe 1919 
Sni th 

Hagedorn The Enchanted Past Ginn & Co. 1932 


Burnhan Our Beginnings in Europe Winston 1930 


Wickhen and America's Heritage from Long Ago Macmillan 1931 
Phillips 

Halleck and Our Nation's Heritage Macmillan 1930 
Frantz 

Clark and What Men Brought from Europe Secribners 1915 
Gordy 

Clark and Early History of Mankind Scribners 1928 
Gordy 

Schwartz From Then Till Now Vorld Bk. 1929 

Carpenter Europe Geographical Reader american Bk. 1915 

Any other good geographical reader 

George Italy, Spain, Portugal Flanagan 1929 

George France and Switzerland Flanagan 1928 

Harding Middle Ages 

Luther Trading and Exploring American Bk. 1928 


Encyclopedias Comptonts Pictured Encyclopedia 
World Book 


Horace Mann Course of Study 
le France = p. 228, 259 
2. Germany = pe 233 
Se Switzerland - p. 64-67, 234 


BRITISH EMPIRE - & STUDY 


Objective 


(a) To develop an appreciation of how geographical and historical 
influences upon the small island kingdom of Britain has caused 
her to become the world's greatest maratime power, and one of 
its greatest manufacturing people 

(b) An appreciation of her influence in the spread of civilization = 
a proof study of the interdependence of nations, and the 
necessity for world friendship 


Stimulation 


Establish a Point of Contact 

1. The language that we speak and why 

&e Ancestral homes = point out on the map 

5. Recall items of history 

4. Mention made of famous men and worien of Great Britain; 
William Wallace and Robert Bruce, Queen Elizabeth and Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Shakespeare, Burns, Dickens, Scott, DeFoe, Carrol, 
Stevenson, Kipling, etc. 

Se Articles of manufacture from British Isles - Tweeds, cheviots, 
Irish linen, plaids, Sheffield cutlery, etc. 
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Setting the Problem 
Turn to map page - Lead pupils to discover: 


1. British Isles consist of two islands - Ireland and Great Britain 
(England, Wales and Scotland) 

2e Size of Great Britain is about seven hundred miles long - compare 
to California - three fourths as long 


From table of areas and population 

Great Britain is 121,700 square miles 

Population 47, 414,000 

Compare size and population to North Carolina 

(Little more than twice size of North Carolina, but with 
about 45,000,000 more people) 

At once the class is confronted with a problematic situation. 


Problen I 


With an area of only 121,700 square miles how can Great Britain 
fecd 47,414,000 people? Can she produce her own? 

How can we solve the probelm? 

Investigate map and text and draw inferences 


Ao Position with special reference to climate (Latitude of Labrador 
but cold offset by Gulf Stream, due to Westerlies) 


B. Surface 

1. North Scotland all highland 

. South Scotland all highland 
Central Scotland is lowland 

2. England has more plains 

Se Wales, all highland 

4. Ireland (one of the British Isles) is high about 
the outer edge and low in the center. 


Surface must not favor farming other than dairy farming. 


Ce Seacoast - very irregular - deeply indented - fiorded 
Advantage ~ harbors - fishing, etc. 


D. Cities ~ (Look up population) - Compafe population of London 
to entire population of Great Britain. 
Discovery - one fifth of all population is in London 
City Dwellers - here find cities - 


Tentative Conclusion: 


Conditions existing in Great britain do not favor self support 
in food production; she must look for support elsewhere - 
(Study text to verify this) 
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Statement: (Read and report by pupil) 


Great Britain has the fewest farmers in the world in proportion 
to her population. However, the little country ranks as one of 
the three great industrial nations of tho world. 


Problen IT 
Why is Great Britein so important in the industrial world? 


A. Race progress depends upon 
1. Location of country and climate 
2 Natural resources 
3. Character of the people 


Investigate these points in reference to Great Britain. 
Fill in this outline after study or as the study is made. 


B. Conditions necessary in manufacturing 
1. Coal or water power, iron, lumber and raw materials 
2. Labor - skilled labor 
3. Capital - wealth 


C. Topography favors industrial centers - 
Liverpool, Manchester, Glaszow 


D. Disadvantages: 
1. Lack of food supply 
2. Lack of raw materials: iron, nickel, and copper 
Textiles 
Oil fields 
Se Unfair system of property control - large landed estates 
and unfair taxation 


E. Characteristics of the people - 
Energy, anbition, determination, courase, business ability, 
statesmanship, loyalty, love of liberty, ability to govern 
Other people 


F. Advantages with respect to commerce 
1. Center of active trading world 
2. Nearness to sea (no point more than 70 miles from coast) 
5. Gateway to Europe 
4. On busicst ocean thoroughfare, rivers, canals, lakes, rail- 
ways 
De Good harbors and high tides 
6, Ship-building materiels and ship-loading conveniences 
7. Large merchant marine 
8. Governnent conditions 


Conclusion: 
Great Britain is well equipped to become a strong industrial 
nation in all things except: 
She needs raw material - iron, copper, nickel, etc. 
Food supply 
Markets for her manufactures 


Problem III 


here and how does Great “ritain obtain these materials ard find 
markets for hor manufacturing products. 


A. List her colonies - Canada, australia, Incia, etc. 
5. List raw materials and foods obtained from each. 
C. What cargoes return to these colonies? 


D. How does she care for other needs to give her strength? 


Final Conclusion: 


In a 


sense the very smallness and the wealmesses of the Dritish 


Isles have led to the development of the world's greatest cmpire 
and its strongest power. 


CHILDREN'S BIBLIOGRATIY 


British Empire 


Halleck and Our Nation's Heritage Macmillan 1930 
Frantz 
Barker, Dun- 01d Europe and Our Nation Row Peterson 1932 
calf, Dacon 
Hodgdon The Enchanted Past Ginn & Co. 1932 
Terry The Becinnings Row Peterson 1926 
Burnhan Our Beginninzs in Europe Winston 1930 
Clark & Gordy ‘yhat Man brought from Europe to America Scribners 1915 
Clark & Gordy Early History of Mankind Scribners 1928 
George England and Vales Flanagan 1929 
Bloich Three Incustrial Nations 1917 
Schwar tz From Then Till Now World Bk. 1929 
Best Merrie England Macmillan 1918 
Tolman Around the orld, Book V S. Burdett 
Redfield Ve and the Vorld S. Durdett 1927 
Thomas Asia the Great Continent Bobbs Merrill 1931 
Huntington Pulse of Asia Houghton 1907 
Carpenter isia Geographical Reader American Bk. 1911 
Carpenter Europe Geographical Reader American Bk. 1911 
Wiekhan and America's Heritage from Long Ago Macmillan 1931 
Phillips 
Mukor ji Hari the Jungle Lad Dutton 1951 
Georze Alaska and Canada Flanagan 1928 
Encyclopedias Corpton's Pictured Encyclopedia 


Horace Mann 


World Book 


Course of Study 
1. British Isles unit = p. 241 
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DAYS LAND VEEKS OBSERVED 


Meny opportunities for civic teaching lie in the observance of the 
following holidays and weeks: 


New Years Day ------------------~--- January 1 

Robert E. Leets Birthday-------------~ January 19 

Lincoln's Dirthday-~----------------- February 12 

Ste Valentine's Day ----------------- February 14 

Tashington's Birthday --------------- February 22 

St. Patrick's Day ------------------- March 17 

Good Friday anc Faster -~------------ varics with scason 

Apbor Day -<<<<s<<ssase--0-5-H555+555 Date set by logislature 

Bird Day soseseeeeeeceeeeoeaeeneseaee Date set by legislature 

May Day --~-----------~---------------- May 1 

American Indiants Day --------------- Date set by Governor 

Mother's Day ------------------------ 2nd Sunday in May 

Memorial Day ------------------------ In North and Viest - May 15 

varies in the South 

Flag Day ---------------------------- June 14 

Independonece Day -------------------- July 4 

Labor Day --------------------------- lst Mondey in Septonber 

Columbus Day ewer tren --------- October 12 

Hallowo'cn Day ---------------------- October 31 

armistico Day ----------------------- Noverber 11 
Thanksgiving Day -------------------- 4th Thursday in November 
Christias Day ----------------------- December 25 


Music Week 

Good English Weck 

Book Week 

Fire Prevention ‘eek - Safety 
Anerican Education ‘Jock 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TEACHERS 


Profossional Books 


The Teacher's Guide to Child Development - California Curriculum 
Social Studies in Primary Grades - Storm 

Activities Curriculum in the Primary Grades - Stevens 

Pupil Activities in the Elementary Gradés - Minor 

A Project Curriculum - Collings 

The Child Centered School = Rugs and Shumake 

Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools - Bonser and Mossman 
Projects in the Primary Grades - Krackowitzer 

Social Studies for Intermediate Grades - South Dakota 
Classroom Teacher, Volume 8 

Tenth Yearbook - Department of Superintendence 

The Teacher in the New School - Porter 

Teaching Geography Through Problems - Smith 


Unit Studies in Geography - Clark 
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